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RUINS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


BY A. F. WILLMARTH. 


THIRD 


PRUCE Tree House 
is one of the most 
picturesque ruins 
in the entire Mesa 
Verde region. It 
is located in a 
small box canon, 
an offshoot of 
Navajo Canon, 
about 100feet deep 
200 feet wide and 
three-quarters of 
a mile long. The 
rim rock is bare 
of vegetation ex- 

cept here and there where a pinon or 
cedar tree grows in a cleft,or on some 
small patch of soil retained by the irreg- 
ularity of the rock surface. Each rain or 
snowfall washes the bare sandstone and 
keeps it clean, so that along the erosion 
leading into the canon the pot holes that 
have been formed in the softer spots in 
the rock are kept filled with good water 
except in a prolonged dry season. An 
excellent spring is located directly under 
this channel 100 feet below where the 
water is always good, but limited in 
quantity. From the upper to the lower 
end the canon deepens rapidly, and to 
reach the ruin a climb of 100 feet up a 
felled spruce tree (from which the house 
derived its name), has to be made. The 


PAPER. 


ascent, however, is not difficult, as the top 
of the tree rests in the bottom of the 
canon and the butt nearthe ruin. The 
projecting branches furnish a footing al- 
most as secure asa flight of stairs. This 
tree was felled for the purpose of giving 
some definite information about the age 
of the house, as it grew over a fallen 
estufa in the front of the building; 169 
rings were counted at the time the tree 
was cut. The stump of the tree is still in 
place and no excavating has been done in 
the room. 

At the time 
the cliffdwell- 
ers occupied 
this house 
there was evi- 
dently but one 
way of getting 
intoit,namely 
overa rather 
dangerous 
rock hanging 
over the canon and 7} 
along very narrow 
ledges, where the * 
footing was not of the best, 
even with the aid of the many 
small steps cut in the face of 
the rock. 

The ruinisa wonderful monu- 
ment of an age long past. It 


| 
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tells a sombre story of a numerous and 
peace-loving people who lived and throve 
in one of the most arid regions of the 
United States, where the water supply 
was so limited that each amall spring was 
guarded and conserved as a most pre- 
cious possession. Every naturally secure 
abrasion in the face of the canon walls 
was occupied and rendered more secure 
against some dreaded enemy. 

The heavy end walls of the Spruce Tree 
House with small openings covering all 
approaches attest that they had enemies 
who were brave enough to attack them 
in their homes. That this house was oc- 
cupied formany generations is shown by 
the many coatings 
of plaster upon the 
rooms,as wellas by 
the many portions 
which have 
rebuilt with 
which 


been 
stone 
had previ- 
ously been used in 
other rooms. 


As it now stands 
the house is in part 


a 
three stories high, dll 
with a few of the 
upper floors in situ. 
The majority were 
probably used as 
fuel, the result of a 
siege or some other 
stress of circ um- 
stances before the 
site was abandon- 
ed; but many of the 
old floor posts still 
remain in place and 
help to preserve the 
walls. Seventy-five 
roome, including 
estufas, 
counted. 
The total length 
of house is about 300 feet; the depthnearly 
100 feet, incluing the graveyard imme- 


can be 
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diately back of the three-storied portion 
shown in view. Only a small part of the 
graveyard has been worked over owing 
to the extreme lightness and filthiness of 
the accumulated debris. No one can 
stand the work for morethan a few min- 
utes ata time. With sponges or respira- 
tors it might be possible to work out 
this place. The result would undoubtedly 
justify almost any means, as other por- 
tions of the cave and rooms were very 
rich in relics of pottery, bone, stone and 
wooden implements. One room was 
filled with a mass of human bones and 
pottery. 

Something should be done by the state, 
or, preferably, by a 
society organized 
for the purpose and 
conducted in the 
Same manner as 
the Landmark Club 
of California, to 
preserve this and 
other Mesa Verde 
ruins, 

The time is near 
when they will be 
visited by thous- 
ands of people, 
many of whom will 
want to take away 
something bit of 
a wall ora piece of 
mortar —-and the 
result will be the 
final destruction of 
the cliff houses. 

Spruce Tree House 
is near the railroad 

not more than a 
day’s walk for an 
ordinary pedes- 
trian, and the trail 
is fairly good. At 
a very reasonable 
road could be built 


- 


expenditure a wagon 


to the foot of the cliff under the ruin. 
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A MONTH IN FLORIDA. 


BY EMIL CANON DOYLE. 


“ The breath of a celestial clime, 
As if from Heaven's wide open gates did flow 
Health and refreshment on the world below.”—Bryant. 


HAD worked in- 
cessantly for three 
years withouta va- 
cation, and being 
employed in one 
of Omaha's larg- 
est mercantile 
houses, my duties 
were arduous and 
exacting, requir- 
ing my sole time 
and attention; but 

I had during those three years stored up 

an abundance of credit, 30 that when, in 

November, 1896, Cousin Tom came at me 

with a proposition to spend a month in 

Florida, my sentiments soon resolved 

themselves into a request for a winter 


vacation, and asked, was readily granted. 
We traveled to Denver via the Burling- 
ton, and thence to Galvestion by the 
U.P. D. & G. December 0th saw us 
aboard the faithful Concho, one of the 
Mallory'’s latest and best boats, bound 
for Key West. We hada fair voyage, and 
barring a little sea-sickness the first day, 
would hardly be picked out as “tender- 
foot” sailors. The tripon boat occupied 
just two and a half days, and in that time 
we had the pleasure of seeing passengers 
in all stages of trouble principally with 
theirstomachs. There werea great many 
remedies suggested, more applied, and 
few of which did any good, much to the 
amusement of Captain Sam Risk. 


CANOEING ON THE MIAMI RIVER. 
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Key West was found to be the nearest 
approach to a foreign city in appearance 
and custom of any which I have ever 
visited. A limited proportion of the pop- 
ulation speak English, which in itself 

yas a novelty, while it seems to be a pe- 
culiar characteristic there to go slow. 
As a native “cracker” remarked to us: 
“We are never in a hurry here. Don't 
think it pays. We don't like to miss any 
wrecks, of course, and when we do get 
wind of one we are often caught hurry- 
ing a little.” One day we actually saw 
people walking fast, and even thought 
we detected the street-car driver wake up 
from his doze and give the mulesa crack 


a city of ocean pirates, ever ready to steal 
the jewels from the person of drowned 
travelers, or the belongings of stranded 
sailors; but however true the accusation 
may be, there is no better place on the 
coast of North America for such persons 
to ply their vicious vocation than in Key 
West. 

While in the city we visited the large 
cigar factoryof EdouardoGato,employing 
some 1,000 0r more hands, and also had 
the pleasure of a trip through his banana 
orchard. We also beheld the spectacle 
while in Key West of a “walking dairy,” 
or, in plain words, a dairy operated with- 
out a wagon and horses. In this city 


SOME CYCLING TOURISTS AT PALM BEACH, 


ofthe whip. The unusual animation, as 
we afterwards learned, was caused from 
a report which came in from one of the 
passing vessels that a wrecked steamer 
had been sighted twenty miles to sea. 
Instantly every boat from the smallest 
tug to the largest “greyhound” began to 
get its rigging in shape, fill its deck with 
sailors (a maiter not difficult to accom- 
plish) and put off to sea. 

Key West has been charged with being 


there are many goats whose milk is used 
by certain classes. Some of the people 
have become fastidious enough to desire 
cow's milk, and in order to prove to the 
customers willing to pay 20cents a quart 
for it that the fluid actually comes from 
the cow, there is a gentleman there who 
drives his cows around in a drove toeach 
one of his customers and betore their 
very eyes milks into his measure the ex- 
act quantity of milk desired for each. 


— 
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Thus they are abie to say that their lac- 
teal fluid goes direct from cow to mouth, 
without any adulteration whatever. 

A few days’ stay was quite sufficient for 
us, as about that time the sportsman 
spirit began to take possession and urge 
us upinto the interior; so packing our 
trunks and taking care that our shooting 
and fishing paraphernalia was in good 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


order, we boarded one of the Key West 
and Miami Steamship Co.'s boats and 
sailed for Miami, 165 miles up the east 
coast past the thousands of islands, and 

but a ten-hours’ ride from Key West. 
Miami we found to be an ideal place 
from which to embark on hunting and 
fishing trips, the beautiful Miami River 
being one of the most delightful canoeing 
streams it has ever 


PALM BEACH AVENUE FROM LAKE TO OCEAN, 


Royal Poinciana to Palm Beach Inn. 


been my good fortune 
to see. We hadn't been 
in the city an hour be- 
fore Tom had wan- 
dered off and engaged 
a “cracker” to take us 
up the river. 

We packed provis- 
ions for five days, and 
the next morning we 
started out. As we 
didn't expect to travel 
as far as the ever- 
glades, and didn’t in- 
tend to confine our 
trip to the contour of 
the stream, we wan- 
dered off the second 
morning in a north- 
erly direction, leaving 
the stream altogether. 
We camped the night 
of the second day at 
the edge of a mirror 
lake, with the soft fol- 
iage of surrounding 
trees hanging almost 
to the water. Tom had 
made up his mind that 
he wanted a buck and 
according|y struck off 
alone the next morn- 
ing armed with his 
30-40 Winchester. On 
the other hand my as- 
pirations did not run 
so high, as I felt that 
I would be quite con- 
tent could [ return at 
noon with a wild tur- 
key,a couple of mal- 
lards orastraycurlew. 
Jake (the guide) and I 
traveled together, I be- 
ing armed with my 
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Daly three-barrell (12 gauge and 30-40), 
and Jake relying upon the antennee of his 
Irish setter to supply all deficiency in 
arms which his straitened circumstances 
made excuse for. 

Near the side of a lake we had the ex- 
treme satisfaction of seeing a plump doe 
break cover, and a second later heard the 
crackling sound in a neighboring bush 
which announced the speedy departure 
of her paramour. Would we be lucky 
enough tocarry home a deer? L remarked. 
“Well, we stand a purty gude show, et 
sartenly seems,” ejaculated Jake. We 
missed many good shots at ducks, in our 
intense interest in deer, but at 12 o'clock 
we gave up the quest of the wily creat- 
ures and devoted a half hour tothe ducks. 
They came our way plentifully, but for 
fear of encroaching on propriety I will 
have to refrain from telling how many 
we killed. Among them were canvas- 
back, red-head, and black duck. Suflice 
to say that in forty-eight hours they were 
all eaten, 

When we returned to camp we found 
He had 
killed a young 2-year-old buck, and had 
carried a saddle into camp to show and 
also to help out the larder. 

The next day we had more sport with 
the wild turkeys than has ever fallen to 
my lot before, and the following day we 
turned homeward (by this I mean toward 
Miami), at which point we arrived at the 
end of the sixth day, highly pleased with 
one out of many other hunts we partook 
of both there and in the vicinity of Palm 
Beach. 

Florida possesses a coast line of about 


Tom gloating over his success. 


1,200 miles, of which greatly the larger 
half is washed by the gulf, although the 
portion of land bordering on the eastern 
edge of the everglades, near where we 
hunted, is far more prolific of game. Of 
feathered game, the variety and quantity 
are almost as great as of the fish. It is 
practically unlimited everywhere in the 
state, and includes the wild turkey, the 
Canada goose, the mallard, canvasback, 
teal, black duck, scaup duck, red head, 
wood duck, ruddy duck, green ringtail, 
blue ringtail, snipe, golden plover, piping 
plover, black-billed plover, woodcock, 
curlew, black-necked stilts and others. 
At Palm Beach weenjoyed the luxuries 
of America’s greatest hotel, the Royal 
Poinciana, although we didn't care to use 
a $0 room. We found one considerably 
cheaper and quite suitable to our tastes 
and finances, One of the most enjoyable 
promenades I have ever seen is the one 
from lake to ocean 
Palm Beach Inn 
either side by 


Royal Poinciana to 
being studded on 
luxuriant trees whose 
shade is much sought by passing tour- 
ists. 

When we finally decided that we must 
return home we found that we had been 
gone from home over six weeks. Never 
had six weeks passed so quickly, we 
thought, and when we returned to the 
chilly of the North, and our 
thoughts reverted back to the verdant, 
softand beautiful country which but a 
few days before we had left, somehow or 
other, | can’t tell why, but a 


blasts 


shadow 


crossed our reflections and the warmth 
stole temporarily from our hearts. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


AN 


INCIDENT OF YUCATAN. 


BY ARTHUR N. BEAVIS, M.S., 


OU think hera 
beauty, do 
you? Well, I 
agree with 


you. Totell the 
truth, I nearly lost 
my heart to that 
star-eyed maiden. 
Tusedtocallhermy 
little Aztec goddess, 
and I wove all kinds 
of romantic theo- 
ries about her 
princely ancestors.” This was from my 
friend Jack Blank in response to a re- 
mark of mine concerning the dusky wood 
nymph whose picture is here reproduced. 
I spare you his elaborate and rather high 
colored panegyric vaunting the trans- 
cendent loveliness of this creature. I 
finally interrupted the stream of praises 
by assuring him that I was willing to 
acknowledye his two-column inventory 
of beauty spots, and that during my next 
vacation it would give me great pleasure 
to have him go into the matter more in 
detail and furnish me with an itemized 
account of the attractions of this fair— 1 
mean mahogany-tinted goddess. But 
just then I would rather have an ordinary 
every-day short story than material for 
an erotic cyclopedia. 


Well, would you believe that remark of 
mine nearly lost me the story? and I 
heard him muttering something about 
my “contemptible sarcasm,” but at length 
he yielded to my irrisistible blandish- 
ments and proceeded. “You may laugh,” 
said he, “but my experience with Refugio 
was no laughing matter. At one time she 
was nearly the death of me, and a month 
later she saved my life at the risk of her 
own. You know when I left the univer- 
sity five years ago I was enthusiastic 
over archwology. I was especially inter- 
ested in working up a theory of mine 
that the cradle of the human race is to be 
found in Central Africa frather than on 


the Hindoo Plateau, as the Max Mueller 
school of scientists taught at that time. 
“I believe that I made the first bicycle 
trip from the City of Mexico to the fa- 
mous ruins of Mitla, those interesting 
relics of a forgotten race. These aronsed 
my ardor to such an extent that I 
termined to push on 


de- 
to Palenque and 
make a trip of exploration amidst the 
primeval forests and dense jungles of 
Yucatan. After weeks of hard riding | 


came to the great hacienda de Presas 
on the River Blanco. Here I met Refu- 
gio. I have never forgotten it nor 


do I think she will. She was standing at 
the entrance of a little ygrass-thatched 
jacal with her arm arouud the neck of a 
10-year-old boy, a strikingly handsome 
lad, though I did not notice it at the time, 
so dazzled was I at the girl's radiant 
beauty.” 

Here I coughed in a slightly deprecat- 
ing manner, and gently said “See previous 
notes —-star-eyed goddess, queen of Sheba, 
Sweet Marie, etc..” which had the effect of- 
causing him to remark in his coldest of 
cold storage tones, “That habit of yours 
of strving to be funny under all circum. 
stances is positively disgusting.” I 
stifled a desire to retort and calmly waited 
his pleasure. After a few moments of 
dignitied silence he resumed: “At first 
her expression was one of perfect amaze- 
ment -caused, perhaps, partly by the 
sight of the strange looking machine, and 
possibly to some slight extent, by my 
own personal appearance, which was 
warranted to call for a second look at 
least. I had had a hot, dusty ride and 
my two months of tropic touring had 
given mea complexion darker than that 
of the average peon. At that time, you 
know, I spoke Spanish inthe style calcu- 
lated to drive the haughty Dons to drink. 
Hence, it was not surprising that my first 
sentence proclaimed me “Yankee” as 


effectually as the best Fourth of July 
scream of the proud American eagle. 
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Yet never before had my dulcet tones 
wrought such facial havoc as on this 
memorable occasion. Fear, surprise and 
curiosity all vanished as by magic, and 
as the mantling tide of blood tinged the 
clear olive of her lovely face, it needed no 
interpreter nor yet the muttered words, 
“feo Gringo,” for me to understand that I 
belonged to a hated race. 

“My evil star was in the ascendant. It 
seemed I had arrived at an inopportune 
time. Only six months before her elder 
brother, whom she idolized, had been 
killed in an encounter with an Ameri- 
can, and to her mind, this destroyer of 
her heart's idol, was a type of the whole 
Gringo race. Hence, Americans and all 
things American were obnoxious to her. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


“I had found a shady and secluded spot 
some distance from the main building of 
the hacienda where, stretched at ease in a 
hammock, I was accustomed to take my 
daily siesta. One day my pleasant slum- 
bers were disturbed by a sound which 
my outdoor tropic life had taught me to 
pay strict attention to -the warning 
rattle of the Mexican crotalus. I was 
rather surprised upon opening my eyes 
to see Refugio's brother,Gil, perched ona 
rickety barrel trying to fasten a little box 
toa branch of the tree a few feet above 
my head. ‘Gil!’ I cried out abruptly, 
‘what in the name of common sense are 
you trying to dot’ There was a startled 
scream from Refugio standing some 
twenty feet away. Gil looking down at me 


Photo by W.S. Scott, Trinidad, Mex. 


In the course of a couple of months I was 
gratified to notice a decided change in 
Refugio’s bearing toward me, and I flat- 
tered myself that my winning ways had 
convinced her that there was such a 
thing as a good American. 

“But my fond hopes were soon shat- 
tered, and I discovered some new and 
rather startling traits of character in my 
inamorita which I could neither under- 
stand or explain, unless indeed brooding 
‘over her recent sorrow had turned her 
brain a little. 


REFUGIO. 


with a guilty expression, lost his balance 
and in falling caught his foot ina stout 
cord, one end of which I noticed was in 
the girl's hand and the other fastened to 
the little box. I threw myself from the 
hammock to avoid being struck by the 
box, and as I did so I saw the lower part 
of it open and the finest specimen of a 
Mexican rattler I had ever seen brushed 
carressingly by my cheek and landed in 
the hammock just where my head had 
been a moment before. 


‘ 
We, 
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“Master Gil was also tangled up in the 
meshes of the hammock and I sprang to 
my feet tosee the loathesome reptile strike 
his fangs into the boy's hand. Then, 
horror upon horror! as he convulsively 
flung his deadly burden from him, it 
struck his sister, who had rushed to his 
side, full in the breast. This was too 
much for the excited nerves of the girl 
and I was terrified to see her sink faint- 
ing to the ground with the snake under 
her. It took but a second for me to 
spring to her side and grasp the snake in 
my hand and dash it against a tree 
whence it fell broken backed to the 
ground, but even as I stooped to seize it 
I saw its devilish head wriggle out from 


the folds of her reboso and two. tiny red 
apots on her forehead were the sign-man- 
ual of the awful work. The screams had 
attracted a crowd and after a_ hasty 
glance at the dead snake the universal 
verdict was ‘They aredoomed.’ But I gave 
them a practical lesson in the use of per- 
manganate potash externally and strych- 
nia internally (without such articles one 
should never travel in tropic jungles) and 
within a week Refugioand Gil were pro- 
claiming my praises as the ‘Bueno 
Americano, the miracle worker. As to 
the way in which this fickle maiden saved 
my life I will reserve for some future 
time. 
TRINIDAD, MEX. 


Spring, Spring, gentle Spring! so fresh, so sweet, so wet; 


The air is very soft, but oh! the roads are softer yet. 


The woods and fields, without a doubt, are gay with bloom and bud, 


But no one ever sees ‘em, ‘cause the roads are full of mud. 
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AN EXCITING WILD-BULL HUNT. 


BY RICHARD WETHERILL. 


fue HK Mesa Verde is 
on the north 
and west side 

—— of the Rio de 
Los Mancos, 
Montezuma 
; County, Colo. 

wu It is a table- 
land nearly 
2,000 feet higher than the surrounding 
canons and valleys and is cut into from 
north to south by innumerable canons 
with perpendicular and inaccessible cliffs 
the intervening mesas and ridges being 
covered with a dense growth of trees and 
underbrush, making a natural home for 
the wild animals peculiar to the region. 
Deer, big-horn sheep and mountain lions 
roam over these high mesas, while the 
wild cattle which range among the pinon 
and cedar forests furnish rarersport and 
excitement than some of the other native 
animals. 

I shall attempt to describe a hunt in- 
dulged in by a friend and myself during 
the winter of ‘#0 which 
companion his life. 


nearly cost my 
We had hunted to- 
gether all day on horseback, my success 
amounting tothe killing of a wild bull, 
while my friend F— had not been fortun- 
ate enough to even burn any powder. We 
therefore agreed that the next 
should be his. 

In trailing the one which I had killed 
we noticed the fresh tracks of another, 
which we followed, and in a short time 
were able to smell the old fellow ahead of 
us, and discovered from his tracks in the 
snow that he had been running. This 
did not discourage us, however, as we 
knew he would soon tire himeelf, the 
snow being very deep. As it was drawing 
close onto night-time, and our horses yet 
strong, we crowded him at top speed, or 
as hard as the deep snow and fallen 
timber would permit. I followed a few 


chance 


paces behind F and soon got a glimpse 
of the monstrous shaggy animal. F 
immediately fired at his hindquarters, 
but itonly had the effect of making him 
go faster. Three shots in all were fired 
without any apparenteffect. Bythis time 
our horses were getting winded, and as I 
wanted to make quick work of him I sent 
a ball into his neck, staggering him. F 
ran up, but found that he had put off 
again. F-- pursued in hot haste. At 
this juncture I lost sight of them, but in 
afew seconds I heard loud screams in 
the direction in which they had disap- 
peared. Heading my horse for the path 
made by the bull, we tore through the 
pinons and soon cume upon them -F 
Ilving in the snow on his back with the 
bull standing over him. It was a sight 
for the gods, and if it had not been such 
a serious matter, 1 believe I certainly 
would have had to crack an extended 
smile. 

My Winchester was empty, but a 45 
Colts revolver had five rounds in itwhich 
I sent in rapid succession toward the 
animal's face. He then turned his atten- 
tion to me, giving F— a chance to rise. 
He ran fora tree,and none too soon, for 
his bullship immediately went for him 
again and barely missed 
shoe as it was being drawn over the 
lower limb. This gave me a chance to 
reload my Winchester —a shot back of 
the ear as he turned to run finishing him. 

F-- then climbed down from his perch 
in the tree and related his experience in 
something like the following language: 


hooking his 


“Well,of all the mowin’ machines, snow 
scrapers and riot breeders that were ever 
turned loose that bull is the king. If you 
hadn't shown up I'd have been a deadsin- 
ner long before this. He came at me bel- 


lowing and snorting as if he was filled with 
fire, and struck my horse fairly in the 
Guess he must have thrown us 


chest. 


. 


twenty feet. Then he went for the horse 
again, striking him in the belly. You 
can tell how he did his work, for the en- 
trails are protruding from the hole he 
made with his horn. Just then you 
showed up, after I had been praying for 
your presence harder than I ever prayed 
before.” 

When the bull was turned on his back 
his brisket came to my chin. The skin 
on his face was one and a half inches 
thick. The pistol balls were lodged 
against the skull, excepting one, which 
entered the left nostril. His head was a 
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trophy we tried to save, but was too large 
to carry. 

The horse was hunted up and _ his 
wounds attended to. He got over the 
effects of his attack in about a month 
with only a bump to mark the place 
where the bull's horn had entered. 

F. ’s lungs were sore fora day or two, 
the result of his screams for help. He 
finally met his death in a tragic manner 
at the hands of one who had been his 
boon companion for years. 

MANCOS, COLO. 


J. M. Browning. 


A. P. Bigelow. M. S. Browning. 


THE CRACK LIVE-BIRD TEAM OF OGDEN, UTAH. 


* 
G. L. Becker. 
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A WESTERN 


BY 8. D. 


“Where did I git this litthe war-bag?" re- 
peated our guide, extending his hand for the 
silver-clasped chatelaine purse which had 
just tumbled from his opened pack. “Dandy 
sort of a money-pocket, ain't it? Full Mor- 
rocker, I reckon. I keeps needles an’ thread, 
an’ sech tricks in it nowadays; but the first 
time I seed it ‘twas full of them ‘ar little 
ca’tridges what they shoot in hoss-fly rifles.” 

In Dick Bladen’s estunation any rifle of 
less than .38 calibre was only adapted to 
shooting horse-flies and mosquitoes, but we 
had grown to understand that the “hoss-fly 
ca’tridge” proper was the .22 rim-fire. 


NARRATIVE: 


BARNES. 


the foothills was still bare, an’ we was look- 
in’ fer the game to begin driftin’ down into 
winter quarters. 

“Well, one night after supper, we had 
some visitors at our camp. Thar was three 
of ‘em, all told, two men an’ a woman, an’ 
all of ‘em a-foot an‘ pretty nigh tuckered out 
with travelin’. The gal was young an’ some 
pretty, but the fellers was jest ord’nary town 
chaps like you'd see in any railroad burg of 
much size. They allowed as how they'd been 
cuttin’ across from Grand Junction to some 
ranch furder north, whar they had kinfolks, 
an’, bein’ as the gal was about tuckered, they 


“JACK HAD DROPPED OVER A ROCKY LEDGE ONTO A BIT 
OF OPEN GROUND COMMANDING THE TRAIL.” 


“Me an’ Jack Moran was camped over on 
the Grand four or five years ago, huntin’ 
bear mostly, an’ movin’ ‘round right smart, 
because game was mighty sca’ce. We had 
a pretty fair outfit an’ two burros to tote it, 
an’, besides our Winchester rifles, Jack had 
a Parker shotgun for killin’ grouse an’ other 
small critters fer eatin’ purposes. "Twas 
gittin’ along late in the fall an’ thar was 
right smart of snow on the high peaks, but 


axed to stay over in camp fer a day an’ rest 
up. Of course me ‘n’ Jack was sure willin’, 
an’ we trotted out our last can of peaches an’ 
fixed up a spread right, which seemed to 
please the gal much. She was a peart little 
critter as ever you seed, an’ I took to her all 
the quicker when I found she was the only 
critter in the crowd with enough gumption 
ter tote a gun—a little Marlin, what would 


sling its terbacker-seed bullets right plum 
whar you looked. 
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“Next morning I left Jack in camp an’ 
started off fer an all-day’s tramp; but afore 
I'd gone a mile I had a snap-shot at a big 
bear, an’ the blamed, no-count ca’tridge 
jerked in half an’ lodged about a foot from 
the muzzle of the bar’l. I was afeard to try 
another shot, though the bear was a heap 
bloody an’ was makin’ mighty slow tracks 
fer kiver. The only thing I could do was to 
light out for camp an’ swap guns with my 
pard till we could git our blacksmith shop 
to runnin’ an’ knock that hung-up shell from 
whence. So, back I goes, an’ when I stum- 
bles into the tent thar lays Jack, bucked an’ 
gagyed, an’ makin’ faces at me like he al- 
lowed I had been at the bottom of the whole 
bizness. The gal had got the drop on him 
with his own gun, an’ held him till her pard- 
ners had managed the rope act. 

“Yes, sir, gentlemen; they'd swiped both 
the critters an’ ev'rything we had wuth 
stealin’. Ye see they counted on me not 
showin’ up afore night, an’ by that time 
they'd have been plum out of reach. You'd 
orter heered Jack cuss when I pulled my 
knife an’ give him jaw-action. He was 
right smartly the maddest man I ever seed, 
an’ the wust hacked at havin’ been called 
down by a tenderfoot in blue-an’-yaller- 
striped calico. Thar wa'n’t no use tryin’ ter 
say a word about busted hulls an’ crippled 
Winchesters. No, sir. He jest reached fer 
that old .40-82 an’ started right square over 
the ridge, with me follerin’ along atter ‘im 
like a houn’ pup. His idee was to head off 
the thieves at a bend of the valley two miles 
away, an’ he managed to do it by some pow- 
erful hard runnin’. 

“When I come in sight of the fun Jack had 
dropped over a rocky ledge onto a bit of 
open ground where he could git a fair shot 


across to the trail on t’other side of the hol- 
ler. From where I stood I couldn't see the 
thieves, but I knew he had ’em kivered. ‘Yas, 
it's me,’ he yells, cussin’ a little, which was 
all right an’ proper. ‘I'm right whar I kin 
paste the three of ye in less’n three shakes. 
Drap them guns!’ I listened ter hear some 
shootin’, but it didn’t come. ‘Pile the pop- 
gun with t'others,” says Jack. ‘Thar, that's 
right. Now stan’ out thar ahead, one at a 
time, an’ shell out everything that’s in your 
pockets. You're a_ toler-ble fine lot of 
thieves, but I reckon I kin give ye p’inters on 
your own game.’ 

“By that time I had jined Jack an’ could 
see our three visitors down thar in the hol- 
ler, tryin’ their best to do everything Jack 
could tell. The gal made some little diffi- 
culty on the pint of pockets, allowin’ that 
she hadn't brung sech a thing with her, an’ 
so Jack compermised on this hyar war-bag— 
which is how I come to git. Atter a while 
we allowed that they might vamos, if they'd 
sure make tracks lively—which they did, an’ 
that was the last of ‘em, except that we at- 
terwards heered they'd been run out of the 
Junction fer robbin’ a couple of eastern tew- 
rists, an’ I reckon they was sure lost, an’ 
ready fer most anything, when they hap- 
pened to run across our camp. 

“But, atter they wds done gone, Jack turns 
to me an’ he says: ‘Dick,’ says he, ‘take 
this cussed old plugged-up Winchester, afore 
it goes off accidentally of its own self an’ 
paralyzes the pair of us. I wouldn't shove 
a bullet through it for a forty-dollar bron- 
cho’. An’ then I knowed he'd been bluffin’ 
all the time an’ that even the gal with the 
fly-shooter mought have called the turn on 
him if she'd only had the nerve to hold her 
ground.” 

Bald Knob, Arkansas. 


The angler soon will lie in wati 
To tempt the trout with flies. 
Meanwhile, if he is up to date, 


He'll eke revamp his lies. 


AN IMPROMPTU WILDCAT HUNT. 


BY MARTIN WHITE, 


HE Royal Gorge, 
Colorado, before its 
busy waters were 
paralleled by a rail- 
road, was the resort 


for many kinds of 
rare game. Even 
now wild animals 
trespass its lofty 
crags and wander 
over the ground 
leading up to its 


cavernous mouth. One has but to go up to 


start over toward the top of the gorge in 
search of a maverick, and having plenty of 
time for sport on the side, took along my 
six-shooter and Winchester, to be prepared 
should an opportunity offer to cut the 
skin of a grizzly or perchance bring down a 
buck for the kitchen larder. A fellow cow- 
boy had but the week previous had an en- 
counter with a member of the “felis cou- 
color” family, in which he sadly worsted his 
adversary after receiving a scratch on the 
chin from one of the lion’s paws, which re- 
mains there yet; and as a consequence the 
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the top of the gorge, a few miles’ ride 
on wheel or horse from Canon City, in order 
to become aware of the awful wildness of 
the country and its retreats for game. 
One morning in November, 1878, while 
engaged riding bronchos for a wealthy 
eattleman at Canon City, | was compelled to 


A DEAD WILDCAT. 


range riders had been given a hint when en- 
tering the canons to carry a shootin’ iron of 
some description, 

I took the dogs with me, as much for com- 
pany as utility, and they came _ in 
very handy on this occasion. It hap- 
pened to be one of those rare times when 


at 
xy 


a man goes out fully equipped and finds 
game. After riding until noon over Eight 
Mile park and being unable to sight the 
maverick sought, I concluded that I 
would abandon the chase and return home. 
At the edge of the park on the side nearest 
the gorge and where rocky projections begin 
to force themselves up from the earth, the 
dogs made a dart toward a clump of trees. 
At the same time I noticed the flitter of a 
tail standing almost straight up as it disap- 
peared in a thicket. I knew it was a wildcat, 
as it was too small for a mountain lion and 
too alert and active for a cub. I immedi- 
ately cut in ahead of the animal, and when 
I arrived on the scene found that the two 
dogs had cornered his catship in the brush, 
but I had hardly got a glimpse of him ere 
he broke cover and ran like a streak for the 
nearest tree. The dogs followed in hot pur- 
suit, but the cat was too quick, and before 
they had time to reach the base the wildcat 
was safely perched on the topmost limb. 
Here he seemed to content himself in a more 
peaceful satisfactory kind of repose 
than that which marked his erratic flight. I 
helped the pointer up to the first branches 
and he began to climb toward his catship, 
causing its eyes to flame like balls of fire 
and its tail to twitch in an almighty war- 
like way. 

At the close range I knew I could land my 
game whenever I wanted to, and after al- 
lowing the dog to tantalize him enough to 
learn a few of his habits, I stepped off 
ten yards, took aim with my = six- 


shooter (preferring this at such close range 
The shot nipped him 


to the rifle) and fired. 
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in the ear, causing him to spring to the 
ground. No sooner did he alight than he 
flopped on his back and met the dogs in the 
most vicious encounter I have ever seen. 
This was sport for the gods, and in the next 
ten minutes I was a silent witness of as 
game a single-handed fight on the part of 
that cat as I have ever seen. The greyhound 
got enough in the first round and ran away 
howling. with his lower lip dangling from its 
foundation. This left the collie and pointer 
to fight it out. The collie’s head was buried 
in the abdominal region of his catship, 
while the sharp claws played a tatto on his 
shoulders and legs, sending out gushes of 
blood, while the pointer only took an occa- 
sional snap at his enemy's neck and shoul- 
ders. The collie gradually worked upward 
until he held the cat firmly by the throat, 
and when it had drawn its last breath he 
was so weak from loss of blood that he went 
away behind a tree stump, laid down and 
licked his wounds. He presented a most 
pitiable sight when I came upon him, but ex- 
hibited his gamey nature in grand style by 
limping along when it was time to go. The 
pointer received but few scratches, owing 
to his conservatism, but the collie’s face. 
legs and chest were severely torn by innu- 
merable cuts and scratches. 

The animal measured three feet one inch 
from tip to tip, and when mounted into a 
rug showed a fine coat of exceptionally bean- 
tiful coloring. 

I was compelled to return that day with- 
out the maverick, but the trophy which I 
carried back was prized more highly. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
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MY FIRST DUCK 


BY E. L. 


ET my old friends 
imagine themselves 
upon a broad marsh 
(cut across by count- 
less creeks and 
ponds) that sur- 
rounds a lake of 
fresh water thirty 
miles long and 
eight to fifteen wide 
—the whole enclosed 
by the Wasatch 
range towering skyward from eight to 
twelve thousand feet. Then let them view 
the vast numbers of waders and shore birds, 
from the stately pelican and crane down to 


Photo by A. G. Wallihan. 


HUNT IN UTAH. 


PARKER. 


Both knew that it was early for much shoot- 
ing, but thought we would go and look over 
the ground, find out the varieties of game 
that had arrived, bag a few if possible, and 
on the whole prepare ourselves for future 
trips. Hiring a small boy to drive us the 
two miles to the lake shore, or rather to the 
edge of the tall reeds which border the lake, 
sometimes to the width of a mile, we quickly 
transferred our shooting irons and shells to 
the somewhat dilapidated and leaky boat 
which we had obtained for the occasion. We 
found it necessary to push this unwieldy 


craft for half a mile down a creek barely the 
width of the boat before entering the open 
there 


water, dotted here and with small 


FILLING THE MORNING ENGAGEMENT. 


the little sand pipers, and listen for a mo- 
ment to the loud quack, quack, quack, of 
our much-sought mallard out among the 
rushes—then they will understand to some 
degree the nature of the country where my 
gun is now heard. 

It was a clear, cool afternoon the latter 
part of September that Charlie T. and I de- 
clared our intention of trying the ducks. 


bunches of rushes. As we entered this place 
a grand sight met our gaze. Hundreds of 


mallard, widgeon and teal were feeding on 
the wild rice upon the shallows to our right. 
It being impossible to approach them to our 
advantage, our plan was to gain a bunch of 
reeds near the arm of the lake, secrete our- 
selves and wait for sundown, as the ducks 
begin to fly about that time, crossing in 
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every direction and passing into the ponds 
and creeks among the reeds along shore, 
where they pass the night. By patiently en- 
during the cramped position of lying curled 
up in a narrow boat the shooter is often re- 
warded by singles, pairs, and often small 
flocks passing over him. However, it de- 
pends a great deal upon what is commonly 
called luck, unless one is supplied with suita- 
ble decoys, such as are so extensively used 
by eastern sportsmen. But there are few 
gunners here who use them, and large num- 
bers of mallard and teal are bagged by the 
device first mentioned. 

We had not been in our cover long when 
“whizz!” went a flock of big mallards over 
our heads. They came close upon us from 
our rear, and so suddenly that no time was 
had to get a gun ready, both of us being en- 
gaged in baling out the boat. After this 
warning one, at least, was on the watch dur- 
ing the remainder of our hunt. The crack- 
ing of guns could be heard all around us for 
miles, showing that others were enjoying 
the same sport. It was a beautiful but ex- 


asperating sight to watch a flock of teal 
come directly toward us and then sheer off 
and disappear like the wind. We did not 
expect to find many birds flying so early in 
the season, as explained in the beginning of 
this article, so writer had only taken along 
a littl Colt 22 repeater for a little fun. 
Charley, however, had brought along his 
fine Lefever, so our shooting was done with 
one gun. It was a singular fact that neither 
of us had fired a shotgun but very little for 
two or three years (our previous hunting in 
the West being done with the rifle), and the 
misses we made that evening were extraor- 
dinary; still we kept banging away, and be- 
tween us succeeded in killing half a dozen 
birds. We reached home safely, tired and 
hungry, but in a high frame of mind, feeling 
that we had at least one good dinner before 
us; and plans laid for future trips, whereon 
we would be able to cope more successfully 
with our feathered game, which is found so 
near by our beautiful little city. 


Utah Lake, Utah. 
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COLORADO NATURE. 


BY |. W. VAN DEVENTER. 


NE of the greatest 
charms of the 
mountains of Col- 
orado is the robe 
of verdure that 
wraps them from 
the foothills to 
where nature 
draws an unseen 
“dead line” beyond 
which her chil- 
dren of the sunny 

slopes below cannot pass. The bottom 
of this beautiful vesture is invariably 

composed of pinon and cedar. Beyond 
them rise up tall and grand the pines, 
then, crowning the whole with a collar of 
white comes the snowy barked, slender, 
graceful aspens. 

In every canon, amid the mist wreaths 


from the rushing waters, the piled up 


boulders, the shade and solitude, stand 
the spruces towering perhaps 100 feet in 
the air, and not a dozen inches in diam- 
eter. 

Colorado's forests lack the myriad 
swarms of bird life found inthe deciduous 
forests of the East. In their stead is the 
saucy, rollicking, blue-clad camp-robber, 
the fearless, inquisitive magpie, the giant 
woodpecker, the solemn, sanctimonious 
raven, the greatest rascal and thief of the 
feathered race. Along the streamsin the 
canons one may occasionally find the 
jaunty little ousel, who often saluting 
you with a few flirts of his tail, steps into 
the water and vanishes. If you look 
down into the clear depths you may see 
him walking around on the bottom as 
much at home as a chicken in a barn- 
yard. Ina moment he walks out on the 
bank again and in his particular dialect 
of the airine language asks “What are 
you wondering about?” 

On Colorado’s countless cloud-piercing 
crags are thrones far grander than any 
ever occupied by kings of men,and mon- 


Earth has 
no prouder, fiercer, feathered tyrants than 


arches of the air possess them. 


our golden eagles, whose homes are 
found on cliffs and pinnacles where feet 
of naught but winged things can ever 
tread. 

But while our forests are poor in bird 
life, they are overflowing with animal. 
Chipmunks and rock-squirrels are every- 
where, woodchucks whistle from the 
stony ledges on the hillsides, mountain 
foxes bark, wolves and coyotes profane 
the night with their diabolical howling, 
and wildcats, mountain lions and three 
species of bear reward the hunter for his 
expenditure of time and exertion. 

But if one seeks real, animate, living 
beauty, he should find “upon its native 
heath” our mountain mule deer. We 
have no doubt that God could have made 
an animal more beautiful, but we do not 
believe He ever did. Lovers of beauty, 
seeking models of perfect grace and 
symmetry, can find them in those dark- 
eyed, lithe-limbed creatures. 

The illustration preceding this article 
shows a typical Colorado scene. All 
who have ever roamed over our mountain 
sides will recognize the foliage,alive and 
dead, the sage-brush in the opening, and 
the brightness over all that only Colo- 
rado sunshine can impart toa landscape. 

But the crowning beauty of the whole 
lies in the two graceful forms that appear 
in the foreground. 

He who can see only a target for his 
Winchester in such beauty is to be 
pitied. Something very important is 
wanting in his makeup. One of life's 
highest pleasures is unknown to him. 

But forest and deer are both vanishing. 
Man is wasting the one and murdering 
the other. Colorado’s sons murder the 
inhabitants of her forests at every oppor- 
tunity, and ere many years her mountain 
sides will be bare and lifeless and their 
present beauty a thing of the past. 
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The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 

We often hear old-time photographers la- 
ment what they would have us believe is the 
decadence of photography. They say that 
the average of photographic work has fallen 
off, and undeniably prove it; but they forget 
that to-day’s average and the average forty 
years ago are formed of such widely differ- 
ent elements that comparison can only mis- 
lead. Before anyone could achieve a fin- 
ished print in those elder days, he had to be 
something of an optician and more than 
something of a chemist. He had to display 
a measure of manual skill which only experi- 
ence could give and the possession of which 
argued a laborious, expensive novitiate. 
Few had courage to begin, fewer still had 
courage to go on; and the little band of 
practicing photographers numbered only 
such as combined natural aptitude with tire- 
less perseverance. To-day there must be at 
least a thousand cameras in use for one in 
use then, and the minimum of skill neces- 
sary to produce some sort of result has been 
constantly diminishing until, like a decreas- 
ing variable, it has dwindled down almost 
to zero. For one finished photograph made 
in 1857, at least 10,000 must have been made 
last year, and no one can deny that the 
average of excellence has fallen enormously. 
But despite this falling average, the best 
work of each succeeding year has been. bet- 
ter than that of any year previous, and the 
gross amount of good work turned out the 
world over has been increasing year by year. 
Along with the vast multitudes who took up 
photography simply because it became so 
easy and to whose increasing use of the 
camera is due this decreasing average of ex- 
cellence, there has always been a large and 
larger number of earnest workers whom the 
growing ease of photographic 
could not injure. These 


processes 
men and women 


have always welcomed and adopted every 
discovery or improvement that could assist 
them, without for a moment losing the pride 
and the seriousness of purpose lacking which 
no really good results can be possible. They 
are to-day, as they have always been, the ex- 
ponents of all that is best in our art, but 
they are all too few. The enormous growth 
of photography, both amateur and profes- 
sional, makes it more than ever necessary 
that every photographer should give the 
right answer to this question: Will you be 
one of the million who are so hard at work 
lowering the average, or one of the few who 
honor themselves and their art by working 
up to the highest standard? 
OUR MEDAL. 

It is with what we believe to be quite par- 
donable pride that we reproduce a life-size 
half-tone made from a photograph of “Out- 
door Life’s” silver medal. We are proud 
of our medal because it is a work of the 
highest artistic merit as well as of unusual 
intrinsic value, and we are especially proud 
because the medal is from beginning to end 
a Denver product. 

The design was made especially for us by 
a Denver artist, Mr. Frank P. Sauerwen, 
and is to our mind a remarkably beautiful 
piece of artistic symbolism. The die cutting 
and actual medal making were done by the 
Bohm-Bristol Jewelry Company, who have 
turned out a veritable triumph of the jewel- 
er’s art. The 1,000 grains of silver in each 
of these medals is Colorado silver—“free sil- 
ver” to everyone fortunate enough to stand 
first in any of our competitions. So, consid- 
ering the medal from every point of view, it 
is a local product, and a product of which 
any locality may be proud. 

We desire to congratulate the gentlemen 
whose artistic abilities and splendid work- 
manship have made this medal an accom- 
plished fact. And we feel that the readers 
and proprietors of “Outdoor Life’ may con- 
gratulate themselves and each other on the 
success of this first step along a path which 
leads to so much for photography and pho- 
tographers. 


Owing to pressure of other matter we have 
been obliged to hold over until June the sec- 
ond of “C. D.’s” articles on cloud printing, 
in which he treats of masks and blocking 
out. An article on the use and abuse of side 


and back swings has also been crowded out 
of this issue, but will appear next month. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 


Our monthly competitions seem to meet 
with, as we trust they merit, the hearty ap- 
probation of “Outdoor Life’s” photographic 
readers. By letter and by word of mouth 
this very gratifying approval has been ex- 
pressed and it is evident the good wishes of 
all are with us in our undertaking. We ap- 
preciate and desire to return thanks for the 
encouragement so kindly expressed, but we 
wish to especially bespeak that material co- 
operation and assistance without which no 
amount of moral support can be of any avail. 

It is no small task to undertake such a se- 
ries of competitions as that proposed. The 
cost in time, trouble and actual pecuniary 
expense is very great and must certainly 
overweigh for some time to come any direct 
or indirect advantages accruing to the maga- 
zine. But the competitions will serve the 
purpose for which they were begun if they 
prove of sufficient benefit to photography 


and to photographers, and this result can 
only be attained by the participation of ev- 
ery reader who uses a camera. Every com- 
petitor cannot win a medal or a diploma. 
but everyone can learn a great deal by com- 
paring his exhibit with the reproductions and 
criticisms of the winning prints or slides. 
And everyone who makes a practice of send- 
ing one or two prints for each competition, 
will soon find the advantage of having some 
special object in view for each succeeding 
month. This focusing, so to speak, of one’s 
energies and endeavors along certain fixed 
lines is a long step toward permanent im- 
provement and to a great extent does away 
with that haphazard, thoughtless method of 
work which is nearly the most fatal disease 
a photographer can contract. 
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If entering these competitions did nothing 
more than provide a distinct object for every 
exposure, it would) more than repay the 
slight trouble of preparing and mailing one | 
or two prints. There are other and greater 
advantages to be had by entering these com- 
petitions, but to our mind the one just men- 
tioned is great enough by itself to make it 
worth everyone's while to enter. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


August...... ....Arehitecture (prints) 
September. . Mountain scenery (prints) 


.. Instantaneous work (prints) 
-Animal studies (prints) 
. Lantern slides (any subject) 


October. . 
November. . 
December . 


The subject for the July competition, en- 
tries for which close June 3, is one which 
must appeal to every photographer and one 
in which photography certainly excels. We 
shall never equal the painter or the etcher 
in landscape work and our methods and 
progress may have very little influence on 
them, but our art has revolutionized the the- 
ory and practice of portrait printing. The 
best photographic portraits of to-day are the 
best portraits the world has ever seen, and 
the worst photogrophic portraits are the 
very worst things imaginable. 

This anomalous production of worst and 
best by identical means comes from the rigid 
literalness of uncontrolled photography. The 
photographic lens is a marvelously perfect 
optical machine, which sees every detail of 
whatever is before it; the dry plate records 
with absolute impartiality everything the 
lens sees; and there, in uncontrolled  pho- 
tography, the matter ends. But the human 
eye is full of faults, inherent or acquired, 
and never sees more than a small fraction of 
what is before it, while the retina is a bun- 
dle of delicate nerves incapable of perma- 
nently recording anything, and human vision 
does not end at the retina, as photographic 
vision does at the dry plate. For before a 
retinal impression can become a conscious 
perception it must filter through millions of 
brain cells saturated with memories of all 
that has passed that way before. The sum 
of all these memories due to sight sensa- 
tions and to the sensations received by way 
of the other four senses is experience, and 
the sum of experience plus those inherent 
tendencies, which may be called inherited 
character, is temperament. 
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Competition Notice: 

Temperament, then, stands between a re- 
tinal impression and the final fact of con- 
scious vision, sifting the mass of detail 
thrown by the lens of the eye on the retina, 
selecting the essential and discarding the 
unessential, coloring, moulding, modifying, 
until oftentimes the mental impression due 
to looking at an object is three parts temper- 
ament to one part purely visual. 

The lens and dry plate utterly lack this 
temperament, which plays so important a 
part with men and women. The results of 
mere photographic vision, which we call un- 
controlled photography, must always be 
false, from a human point of view, because 


produced by uncontrolled photography, is the 
very worst thing imaginable. . 

Zola says—and a hearty dislike for Zola in 
general does not prevent our equally hearty 
approval of this particular Zolaism—Zola 
says: “Art is nature seen through tempera- 
ment.” So we should say: “Photographic 
art is photography filtered through tempera- 
ment,” it being understood that we mean a 
temperament which is the sum of sane, valu- 
able experience plus honest, lofty inherited 
tendencies. To produce true art by pho- 
tography the final result must be as much or 
more a work of temperament as of photo- 
graphic manipulation, and to accomplish this 
perfectly every factor in the problem must 


Photo by R. T. Coleman. 


of their literalness, because of their very 
truthfulness to facts; and in no branch of 
photographic work will the utter falseness 
and badness of uncontrolled photography be 
so evident as in portraiture, for temperament 
exercises a greater influence on the = con- 
scious result which ensues when we look at 
a human being than it does when we look at 
inanimate nature. This happens even if the 
person seen is a stranger, and when it 
chances to be a friend temperament is ev- 
erything. So we consider it beyond dispute 
that a bad photographic portrait, a portrait 


INDIAN VILLAGE. 


be under perfect control. This is the theory, 
and the practice seldom wholly equals it, 
which is perhaps why one sees so little really 
artistic work. But the necessary condition 
of perfect control is more often attained in 
portraiture than in any other branch of pho- 
tography, and this is undoubtedly why por- 
traiture can honestly claim credit for much 
of the most artistic work. 

It is pleasant to get clear of the troublous 
deeps of art and psychology and land safe in 
the fair haven of the Century Dictionary in 
search of a definition of portraiture. “Por- 
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Competition Notice: 


traiture,” says volume IV., “is the art of 
making portraits” (marvelous!); and a por- 
trait is, among many other things no one 
would ever fancy it could possibly be, “a 
representation of a person by photography.” 
This seems explicit enough, and we will only 
add a warning that photographs containing 
more than one figure are, properly speaking, 
groups and therefore not eligible for our July 
competition. 


The July coupon may be found on the last 
reading page of this issue. Prints for this 
competition must be in our hands not later 
than June 3, and we wish to call especial at- 
tention to the following: 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors may send in as many exhibits 
for each competition as they please, but each 
exhibit must have firmly attached to it a 
coupon cut from this magazine, showing the 
date and subject of the competition for 
which it is intended. The June coupon may 
be found on the last reading page of this is- 
sue. The name and address of the compet- 
itor, and the tithe or name of the exhibit, 
must appear on this coupon. Filling in the 
spaces left for lens-plate, time of day, ete., 
is optional, but it is earnestly requested that 
such details be furnished whenever possible, 
as their publication, in the ease of winning 
exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 


Exhibits must be wholly the work of the 
competitor sending them, made from original 
negatives, and no exhibit shall be eligible 
for more than one competition. Slides should 
be ready for use in the lantern and may 
have the coupon fastened to them by elastic 
or string. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the cou- 
pon pasted on the back of the mount; and 
nothing may be written or printed on the 
face of the mount except the title of the 
picture. 


Exhibits should be addressed to the “Pho- 
tographic Editor, Outdoor Life, Denver,” 
and must reach the offices of this magazine 
not later than the third of the month preced- 
ing that for which the given competition is 
announced. 


Neglect of these rules may cause disquali- 
fication of exhibits. 


DEVELOPERS. 
HY DROKINONE. 

Hydrokinone, or, as it is sometimes called, 
quinol, when first introduced by Captain 
Abney was almost a failure because of its 
high price and the unsuitable character of 
the accelerator used—ammonium hydrate or 
ammonia; but as its use with sodium or po- 
tassium carbonate came to be understood, 
and as more economical methods of manu- 
facture reduced its cost, it had something of 
a vogue. Its chemical formula C,H, (OH), 
showed how closely it is allied to pyro C,H, 
Oo, and it was heralded, as so many 
other reducing agents have been since, as a 
certain conqueror of its older brother. It 
certainly keeps better than pyro, is freer 
from stain and fog, and for certain special 
uses may be superior, but it was soon found 
to possess too little pliability for general use. 
And while giving excellent density it tended 
so to produce harsh negatives that it never 
became very popular for all-around work. 
It might have dropped almost out of sight 
but for the discovery of several reducing 
agents whose weak points were quinol's 
strong ones, and whose good. qualities ex- 
cellently supplied. its deficiencies. 

While we should not recommend hydroki- 
none when used alone, except perhaps for re- 
producing line drawings where the maxi- 
mum of density coupled with contrast is de 
sirable, it will unquestionably turn out very 
acceptable negatives of all sorts of subjects 
if used with porper care and in conjunction 
with a sufficiently long exposure. Quinol is 
not readily soluble, only five parts dissolving 
in 100 of water, so that it is impossible to 
make very concentrated solutions, 


A. 
Hydrokinone. . oz 
Sodium sulphite ............... 1 
Boiling distilled water to....... 12 0% 
B. 
Potassium carbonate .......... 1 0% 


To develop take A, 2 parts; B, 1 part; wa- 
ter, 1 part. 

Potassium metabisulphite may be used in 
place of sodium sulphite as a preservative 
and sodium carbonate answers quite as well 
as potassium carbonate for an accelerator, 
but we do not advise the use of caustic pot- 
ash or soda. These caustics, or hydrates, 


work very badly with some brands of plates, 
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Developers: 
causing frilling and other troubles when de- 
velopment is forced, beside being hard on 
the hands. 

ELKONOGEN. 

In 1889 Dr. Andresen, of Berlin, introduced 
eikonogen, which came at once into great 
favor and is still largely used. This reduc- 
ing agent acts more quickly than quinol, 
tending to produce soft negatives with great 
detail, and on this account was considered 
the best developer to use in cases of under- 
exposure. It retained its popularity among 
hand camera workers until the appearance 
of amidol and metol, which possessed the 
same qualities in even greater degree and 
had not its great drawbacks—insolubility 
and very poor keeping qualities. One part 
of eikonogen takes 25 parts of water to dis- 
solve it and even then solution is very slow 
unless the water be heated almost to boiling 
point. It has a great affinity for oxygen, 
greater perhaps than even pyro, and there- 
fore, like pyro, cannot be advantageously 
used more than once. The best preservative 
is sodium metabisulphite, the best accelera- 
tor sodium carbonate, and the following 
formulae will be found excellent: 


A. 
Sodium metabisulphite 1 oz 
Boiling distilled water to....... 12 0% 
B. 
Sodium carbonate ............ 14g 0% 
Distilled water to............. 12 02 


For use mix equal parts of A and B. Two 
or three drops of a 10 per cent. bromide 
solution may well be added to each ounce of 
developer if vigorous negatives are desired. 

In eikonogen and quinol we have two de- 
velopers possessing very different character- 
istics. The first tends to give soft negatives, 
often too soft for silver printing unless spe- 
cial care is exercised; while the second pro- 
duces unduly harsh contrasts, supposing a 
normal exposure to have been given in each 
case, Neither can be very highly recom- 
mended for use by itself to any photographer 
who does not require specially plucky or 
specially soft negatives, but used together 
they do admirably for all-around work. The 
virtues of one counteract the vices of the 
other and vice versa, and a combination of 


the two makes a developer of great useful- 
ness. We ourselves prefer to use metol- 
hydrokinone on account of metol’s greater 
solubility and better keeping qualities, but 
a few more sieges of metol poisoning, to 
which we are hatefully liable, may force us 
back to eikonogen. 

The eiko-cum-hydro developer is best made 
up in three solutions: The A solutions of 
eikonogen and quinol as previously given, 
and either one of the B solutions, but prefer- 
ably the second. For normal results with 
normal exposure use: Eiko A, one part; 
hydro A, one part; B, two parts. When un- 
due contrasts are feared, either from known 
under-exposure or from the nature of the 
subject photographed, or specially 
soft results are for any reason desired, use 
more eiko and less hydro. To counteract the 
flatness which might ensue from over-expos- 
ure or to increase the contrasts given by a 
normal exposure, decrease the eiko and in- 
crease the hydro. If three solutions are con- 
sidered too troublesome, a single A solution 
may be made as follows: 


Sodium metabisulphite.. . ..... 1 oz 
Boiling distilled water to....... 12 oz 


All the formulae given call for distilled 
water. Common water may of course be 
used, but its use may seriously injure the 
keeping qualities of the solutions, and this, 
in the eyes of most amateurs at least, will 
more than counterbalance the slight added 
expense of buying aqua distillata. 


We recently received a letter criticising 
this department on the ground that too much 
space was devoted to what our correspond- 
ent calls “advanced work” and too little at- 
tention paid to the needs of absolute begin- 
ners; but the answer seems obvious. The 
bulk of this department must aim to be of 
use to the bulk of photographers, who have 
presumably solved the problems which con- 
front a man during his first week or two of 
photography. We are always ready to 


assist absolute beginners, either through the 
correspondence column or by personal letter, 
and if those who find the general articles toc 
technical will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity we feel sure no just cause for 
complaint can remain. 


ORTOL. 


We print below a synopsis of two reports 
on the new reducing agent, ortol, one made 
by Andrew Pringle and one by Charles H. 
Bothamley. Messrs. Pringle and Bothamley 
are of an eminence in the English photo- 
graphic world which gives their opinions 
great weight, and as they both accord this 
latest addition to the great family of devel- 
opers their approval, it may safely be taken 
for granted that ortol will soon number its 
adherents by hundreds. We have ourselves 
used ortol and found it very satisfactory, but 
we were not so struck by its advantages 
over everything else known to photographic 
man as to utterly taboo henceforth and for- 
ever the older developers, which have stood 
us in stead so long. 

SYNOPSIS. 

The solubility of ortol seems about equal 
to that of metol, and its keeping qualities 
even greater, the best preservative being po- 
tassium metabisulphite used in the propor- 
tion of 14 gr. to each grain of ortol. The 
accelerator solution recommended contains 
sodium carbonate and sodium sulphite in the 
proportion of 22 grs. each to each grain of 
ortol. Mr. Pringle recommends rather more 
of both sulphite and carbonate than this afd 
further says that a 2 per cent. solution of 
sodium hydrate (caustic soda) may be ad- 
vantageously substituted for the sulphite- 
carbonate accelerator in cases where there is 
a tendency to thinness in the negatives. The 
makers of ortol advise the use of hypo as ap 
additional accelerator, and while Mr. Pringle 
simply ignores this suggestion, Mr. Botham- 
ley openly hints at general fog and urges 
that hypo be entirely relegated to the fixing 
bath. In rapidity of development ortol seems 
nearly or quite on a par with metol, but it is 
claimed never to produce skin poisoning. 
The color of ortol negatives is brownish— 
more like pyro in this respect than are any 
of the other recent reducing agents, and the 
developer may be used over and over again 
until exhausted without danger of staining 
fingers or negatives. In dilute form and 
with the addition of bromide it is said to do 
admirably for bromide paper and lantern 
slides. It is distinctly a non-fogging devel- 
oper and this fact, coupled with its freedom 
from stain, allows the maximum of control. 
Potassium bromide has a marked retarding 
influence, much more marked than on metol, 
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but the increased contrast due to adding 
bromide is said to be scarcely noticeable. 
Both reports advise the same ortol solution, 
viz: 


Potassium metabisulphite .... 65 grs 


Mr. Pringle’s accelerators are a 5 per cent. 
solution of potassium carbonate, or: 


Sodium carbonate ............ 
Sodium sulphite ... . 
Mr. Bothamley advises: 
Sodium carbonate ............ 2 oz 
Sodium sulphite .............. 2 of 
Potassium bromide ........... 20 grs 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We are glad to be able to reproduce a 
work of so much artistic merit as Mr. Cole- 
man’s “Indian Village.” The original neg- 
ative was, we believe, a 4x5, made among 
the Pueblo Indians of Arizona or New 
Mexico—one of many good plates resulting 
from a recent visit south. The print from 
which our reproduction was made is an 
8x10 sepia platinotype of great beauty, 
many of whose extraordinarily fine qualities 
cannot, unfortunately, be retained in even 
the best half-tone reproductions. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing sev- 
eral proofs which Mr. Coleman made during 
the long and arduous process of bringing 
this enlargement to its present high stan- 
dard of technical and artistic excellence; 
and we are glad to assure our readers tnat 
the finished picture owes none of its merit 
to luck or chance. Mr. Coleman is one of 
our foremost workers along the difficult 
path of artistic photography, and his re- 
peated successes are only the just rewards 
of keen aesthetic sensibility coupled with a 
high measure of purely photographic skill. 

Mr. Gilleland’s two night scenes which 
we reproduce as illustrations to his inter- 
esting article on Night Photography are 
worthy of the highest praise. Working for 
so short a time in so difficult a branch of 
our art, he is already attaining results 
which compare favorably with those of the 
foremost exponents of night work. Mr. 
Gilleland is certainly to be congratulated, 
and if he adopts this work as a specialty 
should make a deservedly great reputation 
for himself in the near future. 

Mr. Smith's view of the town of Boulder 
shows very judicious handling and the 
ability to choose an interesting point of 
view. The scene is one typical of Colorado 
and the suggestion of height given by the 
excellent treatment of the extreme distance 
is most effective. 
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NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Last December the photographic magazines 
and papers on our reading table brought to 
the notice of the Colorado Camera Club 
members a new field for photographic work, 
a field as yet entirely overlooked in this part 
of the country, and soon night photography 
became a subject of great interest. The ap- 
parent difficulties of the subject seemed to 
discourage many, and as I happened to take 
the initiative in photographing after dark 
it may be that a relation of my experiences 
will be of use to those about to take up the 
work. 


glass or opal globes, and these lights are 
only placed high over street intersections 
and not on short poles along the middle of 
the street, as in New York. Consequently 
it was necessary to choose one’s position 
very carefully with reference to the street 


‘ares and depend less on them than on lights 


in shop windows. 

Working along these lines it was found 
impossible to make satisfactory exposures 
except when snow or rain fell, and that has 
not been very often this spring. Yet I 
have still had the pleasure, on several occa- 
sions, of standing in the middle of the street 


Photo by A. D. Gilleland. 


At the first fall of snow I backed some 
non-halation plates with Baker's liquid 
opaque, not having time to mix a gum back- 
ing of the kind generally used, or at least 
recommended. Selecting what seemed the 
best points of vantage, two plates were ex- 
posed for ten minutes each, but on devel- 
opment I found there were obstacles to be 
overcome in Denver that are not present in 
larger, older cities like New York. For 
here we have on the streets only are lights, 
which are unprotected by either ground 
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while all kinds of questions were asked and 
suggestions were offered. Merely standing 
about waiting for the exposure to be com- 
pleted was very unpleasant, and it did not 
help matters to be bothered by inquisitive 
onlookers, but it all had to be put up with. 

My next exposures, after those first made, 
were shortened to about six minutes, and I 
found on development I could shorten the 
exposure still more with better results, so 
far as halation was concerned, without 
losing detail in the shadows. A still later 
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Night Photography: 
opportunity for work came with a fall of 
snow that melted as fast as it fell, and I 
further decreased my exposures to about 
two and a half or three minutes with far 
‘etter results than any previously ob- 
tained. The stop used was f-16, and two of 
the photographs made at that time are re- 
produced in this issue of “Outdoor Life.” 
To ensure success the following general 
directions will be found useful: 


too much light from large illuminated street 
signs, unless there is some other light to 
balance it. Use the largest stop your lens 
or shutter permits and make the exposure 
as short as experience teaches is possible; it 
should seldom be necessary to give more 
than two and a half or three minutes. Be- 
fore commencing development clean the 
backing from the plate; rubbing with wet 
absorbent cotton will easily remove it. 
Make the developer very weak, not more 


Photo by A. D. Gilleland. 


Prepare double coated or non-halation 
plates by backing them with some non- 
actinic substance such as burnt sienna or 
burnt umber mixed with mucilage or alco- 
hol. Keep some Baker's liquid opaque 
handy to back plates with on short notice, 
as it storms on very short notice in this 
part of the country. Select points of view 
so that the foreground may be broken by 
reflections or relieved in some other way. 
If possible introduce carriages or something 
else in the picture which may give the idea 
of life. Avoid as much as possible the di- 
rect rays of the street arcs, and do not get 
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than half the ordinary strength, and con- 
tinue development until a good density has 
been obtained in the high lights. 


The series of autobiographical sketches by 
H. P. Rebinson, which have been appearing 
simultaneously in England and America, 
have been all too short. We hope Mr. Rob- 
inson may some time expand his memoirs 
into as large a volume as his leisure permits 
and so add another important item to the 
debt which photographie literature already 
owes the doyen of artistic photographers. 


PLATINUM TONING. 


Of all the various metals suggested as sub- 
stitutes for gold in the toning of silver print- 
ing out papers, none have met with so great 
or so merited success as platinum. In point 
of permanency and ease of manipulation, 
platinum perhaps exceeds gold, and used 
with some discretion the expense is not 
enough greater to be a serious item. It will 
produce beautiful warm tones, but it is 
especially useful when deep blacks of the 
greatest richness are desired. Used on 
ready sensitized papers it is a serious rival 
to bromide effects, and on home-made, plain 
salted paper the results are only comparable 
to cold-bath platinotypes. 

The form in which platinum is used for 
toning is potassium chloroplatinite (K,Pt 
Cl). These reddish crystals are very deli- 
quescent and usually come in sealed glass 
tubes similar to those used for chloride of 
gold, and care must be taken that only the 
true potassium chloroplatinite is obtained. 
The cheaper forms of alleged chloroplatinite 
are too often merely chloride or bichloride of 
platinum, and many of the troubles which 
beginners in platinum toning experience are 
undoubtedly due to this impurity or utter 
falsity of the chemical employed. It is pos- 
sible to detect such a fraud by various tests, 
but the safest way is to buy only chloro- 
platinite which bears the name of a reputa- 
ble maker, and considering the extra price 
well worth while for the sake of absolute 
purity. 

The loss of density a print suffers in plati- 
num toning and subsequent fixation, is no 
greater than when toned with gold, if proper 
‘eare is taken at the various stages. After 
removal from the printing frame the paper 
should be thoroughly washed, as any chlor- 
ide of silver carried over into the toning 
bath tends to render it first muddy and 
finally inert; and the last washing water 
should be acidulated with a few drops of 
nitric acid. After toning, the prints should 
be well rinsed and soaked for a few mo- 
ments in: Water, 16 oz.; sodium carbonate, 
% oz., which immediately stops the toning 
action and prevents the print entering the 
fixing bath in an acid condition, which would 
cause sulphur to be deposited and ensure 
speedy fading. The fixing bath may be of 
whatever strength is generally used—15 per 
cent. will be found as good as any other— 
and a few drops of ammonia added will do 
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much to prevent loss of density. The wash- 
ing after fixation should be as thorough in 
platinum as in gold toning, and that is very 
thorough indeed. 

Mr. Lionel Clark was perhaps the first to 
bring platinum toning into the prominence 
it merits, and no better formulae than his 
have ever been published. His method is to 
make up a stock solution of: Chiloroplati- 
nite of potassium, 60 grs.; distilled water, 2 
oz., which keeps indefinitely. It is important 
that distilled water should be used for this 
stock solution, as the impurities commonly 
found in tap water are very apt to destroy 
the efficiency of the chloroplatinite either 
immediately or in a very short time; and it 
is far safer to use distilled water for all sub- 
sequent solutions which contain the plati- 
num salt. When rapid toning and the purest 
blacks are desired the best bath is: 


1 drm 


mixed in the order named. 

As this bath is very rich in platinum the 
toning action will be almost instantaneous 
and the bath may be used over and over 
again until it is exhausted if proper care is 
taken in the preliminary washing of the 
prints. When, after repeated use, toning 
proceeds quite slowly the bath should be 
filtered and put one side, as it will still be 
useful for producing warm tones by the 
method described later. Pecuniary consid- 
erations make it advisable to use this bath 
in the most economical manner and Mr. 
Clark has devised a means admirably suited 
to this end, especially when prints up to 
15x12 are being treated. He turns a wooden 
glass-bottomed developing dish upside down 
and levels it carefully with the aid of a spirit 
level. The wooden sides project slightly be- 
yond the glass bottom and when the tray is 
inverted this projection serves to keep the 
toning bath from running over, without be- 
ing high enough to cause annoyance. The 
platinum bath is poured out on the glass and 
coaxed about with a glass rod until the solu- 
tion is spread over the whole bottom of the 
tray in a thin, even layer, and two ounces 
will be sufficient to cover a tray measuring 
18x15 inches, 

The wet print is now 


taken up, 
film side down, by 


diagonally opposite 


corners, and the corner held in the left hand 
is brought gently in contact with the solu- 
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Platinum Toning: 


tion while the right hand gradually lowered 
with a rapid, even motion until the whole 
surface of the print touches the bath. By 
this means of floating the danger of air bub- 
bles is greatly reduced, and any mechanical 
impurities which may be drifting about on 
the surface of the solution are driven out 
from under the print by its gradual contact. 
The print should then be at once lifted from 
the bath by reversing the order of proceed- 
ure used in floating, and any air bubbles 
which may have formed be broken with a 
glass rod or the finger end; after which it 


than with the hard, dry paper they are ac- 

customed to use; and those who are wholly 

inexperienced in these affairs may essay 

toning by flotation with the certainty of suc-° 
cess. The method may seem rather intricate 

oh paper but it is wonderfully simple in fact, 

and one or two practice floatings of a waste 

print in plain water should be enough pre- 

liminary training for anyone of average in- 

telligence. 


Aside from permanence of results the 
strongest point in favor of platinum toning 
is the ease and certainty with which it may 
be made to produce cold toning. When pure 


Photo by H. D. Smith. 


BIRD'S EYE VIEW 


should be refloated in the same manner as at 
first. The print may be lifted as often as 
need be for examination, and toning is com- 
plete as soon as all redness has disappeared 
from the shadows when viewed by trans- 
mitted light. It should then be carefully 
drained so as to waste as little of the plati- 
num solution as possible, and washed and 
fixed in the manner previously described. 
Platinum workers, especially those who have 
made their own paper, will recognize an old 
friend in this method of flotation, which they 
will find far easier with the soft, wet prints 
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blacks without a trace of color are required, 
no process short of cold-bath platinotype 
gives so satisfactory results as the method 
of toning just described, and while perfec- 
tion along this line is most surely reached 
with home-salted and sensitized paper, one 
will seldom experience the slightest diffi- 
culty in getting satisfactory cold tones with 
any good brand of foreign or domestic print- 
ing out paper. Special attention has conse- 
quently been paid to the means of getting 
pure blacks, and though a pleasing variety 
of warm tones can be produced with plati- 
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Platinum Toning: 
num it is doubtful if even better results may 
not be obtained with gold, while with most 
workers any slight increase in permanence 
will be more than offset by the increased ex- 
pense of the platinum bath. For such as de- 
sire to try warm tones the following formula 
will be useful, the stock solution specified 
being that described previously. 


In this bath the prints are immersed and 
kept constantly moving until the desired 
tone is obtained, exactly as it is customary 
with a gold bath. Washing before fixation 
should be very thorough and the carbonate 
bath must not be omitted, for warm tones 
with platinum mean nothing more than par- 
tial toning and partially toned prints with 
any bath, but especially with platinum, are 
very apt to fade or change color in the fixing 
bath even when ammonia has been added. 
Theoretically it should be possible to pro- 
duce as good pure blacks with the last for- 
mula given as with the first, if only sufficient 
time were allowed for toning to become 
complete; but we at least have not found in 
practice that the dilute bath gives so rich 
results as the stronger one. So as soon as 
the strong bath has become weakened by 
use we filter it, dilute it as much as may 
seem necessary and put it away for the fu- 
ture production of warm tones. We used to 
discard any bath that had been kept more 
than a day or two after use, under the im- 
pression—which, by the way, was and is 
very prevalent—that a used bath would not 
keep; but as a matter of fact a platinum 
bath for warm tones may be treated much as 
a gold bath if made with distilled water and 
filtered after each use to ensure freedom 
from mechanical impurities. Its strength 
may be kept normal by adding stock solution 
when necessary, coupled with an occasional 
drop of nitric acid, and it may be used con- 
tinually so long as it does not become con- 
taminated with silver chloride. We our- 


selves successfully toned a batch of prints 
to-day in a bath which was made up over 
three weeks ago and had been used several 
times since; and while to get the best cold 
tones the bath should be made up fresh each 
time according to the first formula given, it 
is evident thata platinum bath for warm 
tones possesses very respectable keeping 
qualities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Why do you give pyro formulae, accord- 
ing to which the developer is made of se 
many parts A, so many parts B and so many 
parts water? Why not arrange so that the 
developer has % A and % B? Has your 
method any special virtues to make up for 
what seems to me its undue complexity? 

G. H 


The fault “G. H.” complains of, if it is a 
fault at all, only entails a very little extra 
thought in mixing the developer, and is the 
only drawback to the system of highly con- 
centrated solutions, in favor of which many 
things may be said. Concentrated solutions 
like the A and B of our pyro formulae, given 
last month, are economical of space—and 
nothing is more hateful than a huge bottle 
in a tiny dark room, such as most of us use. 
Concentrated solutions keep better than di- 
lute ones, because the less water used the 
less oxygen there is present to work its 
wicked will on any chemicals it may find 
open to attack. This consideration does not 
apply to the B solutions, but it is vastly im- 
portant in the A solutions and in the pyro 
stock solutions, to which “G. H.,” strangely 
enough, makes no reference, although from 
his point of view the mere presence of a 
stock solution, as well as solution A, must 
have been a specially weak point in our 
formulae. It is possible and more than that 
it is very usual, to make up an ounce of pyro 
with so great a bulk of water that no further 
dilution is necessary beyond such as must 
come from adding the solution of accelera- 
tor; but such a pyro solution would have to 
contain a large amount of some preservative 
or it would oxydize in a short time. Every 
preservative, however, whether an acid, or 
sulphite or metabisulphite, is also a re 
strainer, and in our opinion the presence of 
a restrainer should be wholly optional. Now 
by cutting down the amount of water in the 
stock solution to what has been found an 
“irreducible minimum” for practical work 
we reduce the amount of oxygen to a point 
where its evil propensities are almost wholly 
subdued by 144 drm. of our favorite pre- 
servative sulphuric acid, and the restraining 
effect of that infinitesimal proportion of H, 
SO, present in the actual developer, is a neg- 
ligible quantity. For the same purpose we 
use only so much water in the A solutions 
as may make them easy to measure in the 
dim religious light of our dark room, and we 
further said the A solutions should prefera- 
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bly be made up as needed, although they 
will keep excellently for some days, if not 
weeks. This shows one advantage of concen- 
trating solutions which contain pyro, but 
there is another and more important consid- 
eration which effects accelerator solutiogs as 
well. 

Despite the dicta of Messrs. Hurter and 
Driftield, who would seem to hold that a neg- 
ative’s gradations are the product of only 
two factors—time exposure and length of 
development—most of us still cherish the 
heretical opinion that we can more or less 
control the progress of affairs and modify 
results by using a developer abnormally 
strong in one or more of its active constitu- 
ents. We add reducing agent to get in- 
creased deénsity or accelerator to decrease 
contrast, and nearly the strongest praise 
each one gives his pet developer is spent in 
extolling its “pliability.” This quality is 
two-fold. It consists first in whatever in- 
herent ability the reducing agent may pos- 
sess of producing good negatives from plates 
of widely varying exposures, and second in 
whatever facility the chosen formula may 
offer for readily mixing several developers of 
equal bulk but of varying strength. This 
second element of pliability is only to be 
secured by using concentrated solutions, 
which require relatively large additions of 
water to bring the developer to normal 
strength. For supposing A and B are so 
dilute that equal parts of each make a nor- 
mal developer and it is desired to compound 
a developer extra strong in pyro, the only 
course open is to add a quantity of solution 
A. This addition of A means so great an 
increase in the total bulk that the proportion 
of accelerator is largely decreased, which 
may be just what the operator least desires. 
If this deficiency of accelerator is made good 
by adding B, then the proportion of pyro is 
reduced, and so on backward and forward, 
ad nauseam. 

We do not mean to say that excellent 
work cannot be done with a formula which 
calls for equal parts of A and B, but it cer- 
tainly seems to us far better that the solu- 


tions should be so concentrated as to permit 
the introduction of the desired excess of 
either pyro or accelerator without necessi- 
tating so great an increase in bulk of devel- 
oper as would disturb the proportion of that 
ingredient which the worker wants to keep 
normal. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Through the courtesy of the manufacturers 
we have received samples of three printing 


out papers made by Messrs. Palmer & 


Croughton, of Rochester, N. Y. These three 
papers are very perfect specimens of their 
kind and gave in our hands most satisfac- 
tory results. We used the separate borax 
bath recommended by the makers, and were 
able to readily obtain a pleasing variety of 
tones suitable for every class of subjects. 
Their “Peerless” paper is quite the best 
aristotype paper we have seen for some 
time. It shows a depth and transparency in 
the shadows which forcibly reminds one of 
albumen paper, and it gives great richness of 
tone. The price per gross of cabinets is 
$1.35. 

The “Special” paper, considering its excel- 
lent qualities, is well worth the price, $1.00 
per gross of cabinets, and should recommend 
itself to everyone who desires a good paper 
at a reasonable price. 


The “Optimus Matt” is also called, on the 
package containing the paper, “Ready Plat- 
inum,” and this we feel sure is a mistake in 
policy on the part of the manufacturers. The 
tithe might mislead purchasers into a belief 
that they were buying a true platinum or 
platinotype paper, and such a mistake once 
made would be sure to excite serious preje 
dice. We would certainly be the last to 
imagine there was the least ehadow of an 
intention to deceive, but we eannot help feel- 
ing that the label on the package, as it now 
stands, is apt to be deceptive. “Optimus 
Matt” is in fact a matt surface silver paper 
with which excellent platinotype effects may 
be obtained by suitable gold toning, and in 
this capacity it is well worth the considera- 
tion of everyone who has use for such a pa- 
per. Besides these special effects, the “Op- 
timus Matt” gives particularly good tones of 
the sort usually obtained with goid baths, 
and is an all-round paper of great usefulness, 


The recent publication of Messrs. Kearton 
“With Nature and a Camera” shows the im- 
mense service photography may be to natur 
alists, and the book should furnish a re. 
newed incentive to all who have leisure to 
pursue this branch of work. Colorado and 
this western country generally offer a grand 
field, which has as yet only been invaded by 
Messrs. Wallihan and Bennett and one or 
two more pioneers, and ample reward 
awaits those who are first on the ground. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


“‘Outdoor Life’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


Editorial Staff : 


J. A. MCGUTRE, 
WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


Managerial : 
J. A. RICKER. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


OUR POSITION. 


A magazine devoted to outdoor life must, 
per se, be devoted to the essence of outdoor 
life, which is sport. We feel such devotion 
a privilege as well as a duty, but we do not 
believe a right devotion to sport is compati- 
ble with blind, undiscriminating approval 
and defense of everything which chooses to 
masquerade under that honorable title. In 
our earnest endeavor to further the best in- 
terests of sport by means of this paper we 
feel that quite as much good can be done by 
attacking and exposing the false as by up- 
holding and approving the true, and we 
mean to act vigorously along both these 
lines. 

We are in no way affiliated with the an- 
cient and numerous company of fakirs, and 
the most powerful fraud of them all has no 
power with us. We are not now nor will we 
ever become a shield of defense for the igno- 
ble army of pothunters, and no butcher of 
fish, flesh or fowl can hope to secure our sup- 
port. We will never condescend to act as 
special pleaders for unsportsmanlike plans 
or proceedings, nor seek pecuniary success 
by the furtherance of sham. We are free 
from every hampering entanglement, free to 
praise or blame, to applaud or criticise, to 
foster or attack, as the dictates of the high- 
est sportsmanship may demand; free to con- 
tinue publishing, as we publish to-day, the 
official organ of true, untainted, honest sport. 


THE KILLING OF BIRDS. 


The Hoar bill which recently passed the 
Senate and which was designed to free this 
country from the curse of the plume hunter 
and milliner, who are exterminating our 
birds that vain women may sport gaudy 
adornments made from the plumage of these 
beautiful creatures, should be followed up 
and agitated in every state of the Union. 
Our trees, our mountains, our parks, and 
even our grass are all protected by the strong 
hand of law. Why net protect the beautiful 
creatures who charm us in our country ram. 
bles, who are with us in the parks, fields and 
meadows, and who brighten life for us in the 
woods when no other animate thing is in 
sight? 

Why not let the birds live, if for no other 
purpose than to lighten the farmer's burden 
by killing off destructive insects, worms, 
grasshoppers and other pests which infest 
his fields and orchards? Their destruction 
is nefarious and those butchers who slaugh- 
ter them for their feathers alone should be 
just as amenable to the law as the man who 
kills game out of season or butchers it for 
the hide alone. 

A committee has represented to Congress 
that the Hoar bill would impose a hardship 
on many people who are employed in killing 
birds and in twisting their corpses out of 
shape for women’s hats. This objection is 
about as valid as the tramp’s against arrest. 
The killing of birds for their feathers is a 


hateful, useless, outrageous business, and 
those who are concerned in it should be 
forced to stop. 

FOR BETTER GAME LAWS. 

Well regulated game laws are the evi- 
dences of civilization, the synonxims of the 
culture, refinement and progress of society. 
They are never present in the land of the 
savage, in isolated regions or in the newly 
developed mining camps. Alaska, for in- 
stance, with all her myriads of moose, elk 
and deer, lacks power to stop the slaughter 
now carried on there by hide and market 
hunters. Laws governing the killing of our 
fast decreasing fauna are as essential to our 
welfare as are measures of municipal regu- 
lation, of taxation or for the conduct of our 
citizens. The violation of a game law is a 
sacrilege against society and a menace to the 
advancement of true sportsmanship. In 


view of which facts it is well to have good 
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laws first and to strictly enforce them there- 
after. There never was a perfect game law, 
any more than there ever was known to be a 
perfect man, but we can come very near to 
perfect game laws after a thorough agita- 
tion of the subject among the various classes 
of sportsmen affected by game legislation. 

At the present time there is too little unity 
of opinion on the question and just what are 
the best laws for protecting game. There 
are no two states west of the Missouri river 
which can agree on identical measures, yet 
their interests are not so unduly diversified 
that a uniform code of laws could not be 
formed to serve the best interests of all. A 
concerted move among the states of the 
West, where large game is indigenous, will 
do much to forestall the inroads of the hide 
hunter and put a stop to the wholesale 
butchery of our elk, deer and antelope. The 
appropriations made by western states for 
the purpose of enforcing their game laws 
are at present totally inadequate to hire 
enough wardens and to pay their expenses. 
The amount now allowed for this purpose 
should be at least doubled. Every sports- 
man should interest himself and his neigh- 
bors; every lover of the woods, the moun- 
tains and the plains, and the game that in- 
habit them, should Hft his voice until all the 
States of the West are ablaze with enthusi- 
asm and every loyal supporter of true sports- 
manship is fired with an active determina- 
tion to stop the wanton slaughter that is an- 
nually going on. 

In order to arouse a stronger sentiment on 
the important question of game protection 
and to get a concensus of opinion regarding 
the best laws for the states of the West to 
work together on, we would strongly urge 
the formation of a western association to 
take in hand the work that must be done. 
Let it be broad in its scope, dignified in its 
deliberations and thoroughly western in its 
aim and character. 

The large cities of the West are beginning 
to take up a form of advancement which our 
eastern brethren have long since been con- 
summating with characteristic zeal—namely, 
the building of cycle paths. It is not until 
lately that the municipal bodies of our cities 
have paid any attention to this subject, but 
in many of the western strongholds we now 
see funds being appropriated out of the city 
treasuries for the construction of such paths. 
The wheelmen are beginning to be recog- 
nized as they should, and it will not be many 
years before cycle paths will adorn all the 
feeders of travel leading out to the suburban 
resorts and pleasure places of our American 
cities. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS... 

I wish some information on a point con- 
cerning the grizzly bear, over which a friend 
and I have had a dispute. I contend that 
this animal eats garden stuff, berries, etc.; 
as well as flesh of dead animals. Am I 
right’—P. V. G., Salt Lake City. 


While the grizzly is known to diet on ber- 
ries, vegetables, etc., it is also a well known 
fact that he does not object to a square 
meal on any kind of animal food, with bugs, 
grubs, etc., for dessert. 


Will you kindly give me the definition of 
“bear-baiting?” I have seen the term used, 
but couldn't reconcile the sentence with any- 
thing which embraced trapping bears.—G. R. 
Morrison, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“Bear-baiting” consists in pitting a bear 
against dogs or other animals. In different 
countries bears were formerly made objects 
of cruel sport by being baited with dogs. In 
England bear-baiting was one of the estab- 
lished amusements, not only among the com- 
mon people, but among nobles and even roy- 
alty itself. 


Photo by D. T. Cramer. 
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RECREATION AFTER OFFICE HOURS. 


All day I had been troubled with an 
itching in my trigger finger, and several 
times my pen had been swung across the 
page with that same old swing with 
which you lead a teal coming down wind. 
When my brother came home from 
school he turned Don loose and brought 
him to the office. As the old fellow 
placed his feet on the desk and turned his 
big eyes up to me, every thump of his 
tail on the chair seemed to say “ducks.” 

That settled it. Going to the room I 
was 800n in canvas and waders, and, gun 
case in hand, started for the stable, Don 
running ahead with my cap in his mouth. 
At 6 o'clock we were ensconced in the 
blind with a long siretch of swamp in 
front of us. This is a favorite resort of 
the “sprigs” and we expect to do a little 
business with them to-night. 

“Here comes a small bunch, swinging 
in from the west,” I soliloquize, and while 
busily engaged in watching them, four 
whizz over my head from behind. Before 
I can raise my gun they are onthe water 
some 200 yards away. The pup’s eyes 
look disapproval, but I only laugh and 
promise him I won't repeat the offense. 
The other bunch swing out not offering 
me a shot. 

“But here, pup, is our chance,” I exult- 
antly remark, as two come sailing in from 
the south. As they go overus, I swing in 
ahead and “crack! crack!” goes the nitro. 
“See here, old man, you were about ten 
inches too slow on that second bird;” but 
the pup brings in the first one and we 
light the pipe and wait. “Great Win- 
chesters! what's this black cloud to the 
north?” <A whole regiment of ducks 
come sailing along. I can feel Don’s 
heart beating against mine as we couch 
down together. 

But I don’t seem to have a favorable 
place to-night. They swing over the 


swamp clear out of range. “ But look; 
here comes a pair, leaving the main 
bunch.” Swiftly they come, circling 
again, and headed right for me. “Sit up 
now and shoot quick.” Twice more the 
DuPont speaks and this time we judged 
that second bird all right,and the pup 
makes two trips. Three ducks. Well, if 
we can get one more the quartette will 
have a duck supper Sunday night. 

And here comes our chance, a lone 
single looking for friends. He gets an 
unfriendly two and one-quarter ounces of 
shot from me—that is, I sent them after 
him, but I take off my hat, as he goes 
sailing away unharmed. ‘Tis getting 
dark, and the chances for the supper look 
slim. Boom! boom! goes about ten 
drachms of black powder from the upper 
end of theswamp. There are others. At 
the report, four little teal get up in front 
of me. “How the devil did they get 
there?” But, nevertheless, only three of 
them get away,and the duck supper is 
assured. “Come on, pup, it’s five miles 
home; let's travel.” L. S. Day. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A PASTURE STORY. 


The gun club sharks were in their 
highest element at Browning's one even- 
ing last week, and Jim especially seemed 
very communicative. Frank had just 
unbosomed himself of a very sensational 
bear story and every man in the crowd 
envied the speaker the impression created 
by his great narrative. 

“Well,” said Jim, “I can’t tell anything 
as highflutin’ as that, but what I give you 
will be straight, and happened down in 
the Indian Territory. In ‘87 I was run- 
ning a grocery in Wichita, Kas., when a 
cousin from Illinois came out to visit 
me. We were both fond of huning, and, 
engaging the interest of a third party, we 
all struck off with a team and some 
hounds for the territory, going in by way 
of Kiowa. After gathering some prairie 
chickens, quail and a deer en route, we 
drew up at the Cimarron River on the 
evening of the second day out. Cousin 
Joe, who was as raw a tenderfoot as ever 
walked,couldn’t content himself after ar- 
riving at our camping grounds until he 
had inspected the banks of the river for 
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some miles in search of deer, which were 
plentiful in the sandhills. 

“It was about 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
when he picked up his Winchester, 
mounted the broncho and left our camp, 
going through the Greeber ranch, an 
area of land 15x 17 miles in extent, cut in 
two by the beautiful Cimarron. Having 
obtained permission to hunt in the Gree- 
ber pasture, he forthwith struck out, and 
soon became enamored of a fine buck, 
whom he atill-hunted for some _ time, 
when a fog arose and he found himself 
and horse enveloped in almost total ob- 
scurity. The horse pulled one way and 
Joe the other.until, after an hour of per- 
sistent reconnoitering, they found them- 
selves running over their old trail, and 
finally the young tenderfoot came to the 
almost maddening realization that he 
had been going round in a circle. Total 
darkness soon made progress much 
slower, but the young hunter pushed 
forward to a clump of trees, hoping to 
find it the home of the ranch-owner. But 
it only proved to be a portion of the wild 
forest which he seemed destined to re- 
main in for some time. Finally the rush- 
ing of waters fell on his ears and he 
found himself on what seemed to him the 
opposite side of the river from which he 
started. His blood ran cold at the thought 
of being lost in an expanse of country 
which seemed as unending as the sea 
and as full of solitude as a prison cell. 

« After wandering about for hours and 
being almost benumbed by cold, he 
sought the shelterof the river bank where 
he built a fire and set camp for the night. 

“He kept awake all night for fear of 
freezing to death, and when daylight 
came he jumped up on the bank and 
found that his camp was only 100 yards 
from Greeber’s back yard,” and there was 
a silence more pathetic than death, after 
which the boys felt compelled to laugh 
in honor of the occasion. 

“How did he happen to: get lost in a 
pasture, though?" chimed in Jake—tak- 
ing a fresh chaw of the weed. 

“Why, can't you understand, ye blamed 
fool,” said Jim, somewhat irritated to 
think his story was not fully comprehend- 
ed. “The pasture was 8x16 miles in size.” 


SALT LAKE Ciry, U. UTE. 


AN INTERESTING RESORT. 


Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, is a place to 
entrance the lover of recreation. It is one 
of the most noted pleasure resorts in 
America, and is filled with all kinds of 
game and outdoor subjects to interest 
the sportsman, cyclist and. camera en- 
thusiasts. Bear, deer, lions, buffalo, fancy 
plumaged birds and many other species 


FELICITY. 
MRS. JOHN ELITCH, JR., AND HER LION CUBS. 


Photo 
Clifford. 


of fauna adorn the place inclosed by the 
high garden fence. What lends an addi- 
tional air of enchantment and interest to 
the place is the fact that it is conducted 
by Mrs. Elitch herself, whose photo is 
herewith reproduced holding a couple of 
her fondest pets. 


ERRATA. 


Through an oversight our last number 
contained a reference to the game laws of 
Colorado wherein it was stated that the 
open season for deer under the old law 
began September 1, whereas it should 
have read August 1. 


Subscribe for OUTDOOR LIFE. Only $1 
per year. 
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RARE ANIMAL HEADS. 


{OUTDOOR LIFE will publish each month under 
the above title illustrations of odd, curious and 
interesting animal heads, Criticism and dis. 
cussion on the subjects herein published is re- 
spectfully invited.—ED.| 


Photo by Jones & Lehman. 


This head is from an antelope killed in 
Northwestern Colorado in 1878 and is said 
to be one ofthe largest heads in thestate. 
It is owned by Geo. Eastwood of Denver, 
and its measurements are: Length of 
horn, 16 in.; length of horn from tip to 
base around the prong, 21s in.; circum- 
ference at base, 64, in.; circumference 
around point and horn, 12 in,; length 
of prong from horn, 4 in.; spread, 154, in.; 
spread between tips, 10‘, in. 


WYOMING NOTES. 


LANDER, Wyo., April, 4, 1898. 

It might interest the readers of OvuT- 
DOOR LIFE who are contemplating a trip 
to the Yellowstone Park the coming sea- 
son to know that the new government 
road from Fort Washakie, for which $10,000 
was appropriated, has been commenced. 

The work is being done by private citi- 
zens, who have a personal interest in hav- 
ing a good road and it will undoubtedly 
be the best way to get into the park from 
this time forward. 

The road passes thréugh some of the 
finest scenery and also over 100 miles of 
the finest trout fishing in the West and a 
day’s travel in any direction will take one 
to the home of the elk and the deer. 

Any reader of OuTDOOR LIFE desir- 
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ing further information can address the 
undersigned. 

If our friend Mr. Barton has not already 
received all the information he desires in 
regard to the 25-35 smokeless I will say I 
have tried one on elk and other smaller 
game, on which game I have also used 
the old 45s, 44s and 40s,and with a soft 
nosed bullet consider the 25-35 best of all 
for stopping power, while for accuracy 
and convenience of carrying both gun 
and ammunition the old 45s “ain't in it.” 

We expect to organize a rod and gun 
club here next week—-import some quail 
and pheasants and prepare to enjoy OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, both real and the mayazine. 

W. F. CHALMERS. 


GAME HOGS IN WASHINGTON. 
ELLENSBURG, WASH., April 15. 


It is reported that grouse and prairie 
chickens are being killed in large nuim- 
bers in violation of the game law. Steps 
are being taken to vigorously prosecute 
every such case that can be established. 

These birds are protected from Decem- 
ber lst to August 15th, which allows three 
and a half months in which they may be 
killed—plenty of time, except, of course, 
for the avaricious despoilers of our game 
and the nefarious market-hunters. Our 
sportsmen are not as vigilant in looking 
out for the protection of the feathered 
game as they should be, while the 
amount appropriated for game warden 
service is totally inadequate to keep down 


the pestiverous shooters. 
F. T. BLAKE. 


JACKSON HOLE GAME. 
JACKSON, Wyo., April 1, 1898. 

OUTDOOR LIFE comes regularly to this 
place as a most pleasant visitor. The 
ones whom I have spoken to of it believe 
you have a very readable and attractive 
monthly, and hardly anyone receives a 
sample copy without subscribing. 

All kinds of wild game are doing 
nicely with the few exceptions of such as 
are destroyed by lions orcoyotes. Roy Mc- 
Bride, who imported some thoroughbred 
hounds, has been successful in capturing 
several monster lions lately. 


W. L. SIMPSON, 
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PROPOSED CHANGE IN GAME LAWS. 


MONTEREY, CAL., April 15. 
Two petitions relative to the game laws 
of this county have been presented by 
County Game Warden Godat. The first 
asks that the beginning of the trout 
season be deferred from April 1 to May 
1, because trout caught before that time 
are full of spawn, and the other asks that 
it be declared unlawful to hunt deer with 
dogs of any kind, on account of the fear 
of frightening all the deer out of Monte- 
rey County. Female deer, fawn, antelope, 
elk and mountain sheep are protacted in- 

definitely. J. G. RHOADS. 


A WARNING TO VIOLATORS. 
EMPORIA, KAN., April 15. 

L. A. Newton of this city, who was re- 
cently appointed fish and game warden 
for Lyon County, has begun to enforce 
the law against using dynamite and nets 
in catching fish in a vigorous manner. 
Yesterday he made a trip to the Neosho 
River and near Neosho Rapids he seized 
a trammel net several hundred feet long 
owned bytwomen. The net was burnedin 
a big bonfire on the main street this 
evening as a warning to other violators. 
The two offenders were notified to leave 
the county. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Do antelope shed their horns? I have 
heard a —— over this question by a 
couple of old sportsmen, and write for 
your opinion, which shall decide who is 
right and who wrong.--C. B. CROWELL. 

Yes, they shed the outershell. As with 
deer, the younger the antelope the longer 
it takes to shed the horns. Old bucks 
drop their horns in February, while 
young bucks often carry them as late as 
May.-Eb. 


I am going to Klondyke this. spring 
and intended to buy a Winchester 20-40 
amokeless, but am told that smokeless 
powder has no force or velocity in very 
cold weather. Do you believe I would be 
safe in taking this gun?—L. Day. 

The Ordnance Department in making 
their test subject the 30-40 smokeless car- 
tridges to a 100-degree-below-zero test, 
and while firing the cartridges while at 
that temperature find there is not a loss 
of 100 feet in velocity. 


A GULF PROMOTION. 

In the promotion of T. E. Fisher of the 
Gulf road, Denver, to the position of as- 
sistant general passenger agent a de- 
served compliment was bestowed upon 
anenterprisingand conscientious official. 
Mr.Fisher possessesat least three essential 
qualifications that entitle him to be 
ranked among the rising young men of 
the day—popularity, a thorough knowl- 
edge of his business, and rare executive 
ability. While his new title will be 
“assistant general passenger agent,” he 
will have full charge of the passenger 
department, a line of work with which he 
is very familiar, having been for several 
years connected with the Union Pacific 
passenger department in this city, while 


T. E. FISHER. 


his association with the Gulf dates from 
the time the road passed into the hands 
of the receiver. 

Mr. Fisher is widely known in the West 
as a competent railroad man,and that he 
should be placed in charge of so import- 
ant a branch of the business as the pas- 
senger department shows that the Gulf 
officials recognize him as one worthy 
and in every way capable of handling it. 

He is a young man full of possibilities, 
with a very bright future. 
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THE WHEEL IN WAR. 


As might have been expected, many ef- 
forts to connect the bicycle with the war 
have been made, but with very uncertain 
success. Cycle corps have been sugges- 
ted by the legion, and a few have actually 
been organized but that any of them will 
actually see any service is thought to be 
a very remote contingency. The use of 
the cycle in hostilities is limited to one or 
two ends—a few riders or couriers, or 
cyclists in organized rank or file as fight- 
ing forces. Itis owing to the roads of the 
scene of battle--Cuba-—or more properly, 
the almost total lact of roads in that coun- 
try, that the cycle would be ata disad- 
vantage rather than a help there, even as 
a mount for couriers, while the moving 
of corps mounted upon the silent steeds 
would be an impossibility except in rare 
cases. In the event of the United States 
becoming the scene of strife the use of the 
bicycle, both for couriers and for armed 
forces, would be possible; and the same 
might be said of Spain. At the present 
time, however, it is not thought likely that 
land fighting will be seen outside of Cuba, 
therefore the calling out of the millitary 
cyclists is not considered probable. Nev- 
ertheless, asa patriotic demonstration, the 
avidity with which the cyclists have snap- 
ped up the chance to volunteer their ser- 
vices is refreshing, and shows that after 
all, the wheelmen are men, and American 
men. 


HOW OUR FAME TRAVELS. 
“Do not believe a thing just because 
you saw it in print” has grown to be a 


moral well to heed. This sentiment fell 
quite forcibly upon us recently when we 
beheld ina large New York daily a cut 
showing a man shooting a jack-rabbit 
from a wheel under way, both arms being 
engaged in handling the gun and several 
lengthy jacks being shown dangling 
from the handle-bars. The article ac- 
companying the cut stated that the illus- 
tration was from a photograph taken 
near Denver, Colorado. In contradiction 
of the practicability of this sort of thing 
we have this to say. It is utterly impos- 
sible to ride hands off, except, possibly, 
by an accomplished trick rider on a 
smooth track, with anything so unsteady 
as a string of rabbits hanging from the 
handle-bars. Then couple with this fact 
the outrageous claim that the rider used 
the gun with both hands while the wheel 
was going, and we have a fair sample of 
the riff-raff that is laid before some of our 
cyclists as interesting and legitimate 
news. Most of these hunting-awheel 
stories are written by men whose riding 
takes them through the city not farther 


Other cities would do weli to follow the 
example of Cincinnati, whose police jus- 
tice has issued an order that no woman 
will be allowed to ride a bicycle in the 
streets if there is the slightest suspicion 
against her character. The bicycle has 
tooJong been used as an advertising me- 
dium by a certain class of women and 
their use of it has no doubt deterred many 
respectable women from embracing the 
bicycle as a means of exercise and recre- 
ation. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR. 

Judging by arrangements already and 
daily being made by the different athletic 
clubs and other promoters of amateur 
athletic sports, the coming season should 
be one of unusual activity. A program 
of healthy pastimes is offered which 
should satisfy the taste of the most fas- 
tidious. The sign is a good one. Weare 
apt to give too much time to business 
and too little to sport and exercise. Na- 
ture designed us to take the latter as 
truly as to eat, drink and sleep. To re- 
fresh the body the mind must be relaxed. 

All that remains is that every lover of 
sport should put his shoulder to the 
wheel and aim by every possible means 
to insure its usefulness and permanency 
by keeping it free from unwholesome in- 
fluences. 

Much has been said and written on this 
subject and it is generally acknowledged 
that the standard of amatueriam in many 
branches of athletics has become very 
low. Only a few weeks since a most 
scathing criticism on Colorado sport in 
an Eastern publication was allowed to 
pass unchallenged. Judging from _ re- 
ports of practices in the East in the same 
publication Colorado athletes are not the 
only offenders in this line. Two wrongs, 
however, do not make a right, and as 
much would be gained by Colorado 
being in the van in the movement for the 
purification of amateur sports which will 
inevitably sweep over the, country, no 
stone should be left unturned to attain 
this desirable position. 

The foolish and shameful idea that 
amateur performances should rank in 
merit with those of professionals should 
be discountenanced and the love of sport 
solely for sport’s sake encouraged. The 
policy of ‘git thar,’ honestly if you can, 
but git thar; in relation to business mat- 
ters will always prevail while men are 
avaricious. In amateur sport there is no 
possible excuse for it, and moreover it is 
well within the power of the governing 
athletic bodies to remedy the evil. 

The purer our sports become the keener 
will be the rivalry and greater will be- 
come the number of sportsmen. The 


tendency to class a person who takes an 
active part in some particular branch of 
athletics in the same odious category 


usually accorded politicians is to be de- 
plored, but is often justified by the acts 
of some unscrupulous sportsman. So, 
long as this feeling exists many of the 
best clase of sportsmen are debarred 
through fear of infection from partici- 
pating in our sports. There is no reason 
that aspersion should be warranted in 
either the case of the sportsman or the 
politician. 

Vicious practices in sporting matters, 
and especially when the younger element 
is concerned are detrimental in an alarm- 
ing degree to the moral welfare of the 
community. On the other hand, who 
shall say that those who gain the lau- 
rels in a good, clean, square athletic 
contest where all the contestantsare bona 
fide amateurs, unboughtor unsullied, who 
have attained their victory by unques- 
tionable means are not bettered for the 
more serious walks of life? Will they 
not carry the same honest emulation into 
their daily duties? 

‘Get thar,’ is also the motto of the true 
sportsman, but it must be by honest 
methods or not at all. Honorable defeat 
is a thousand times more creditable than 
questionable victory. 

Then with a long pull, a strong pull and 
a pull all together let all true lovers of 
sport for sport’s sake demand for 1898 un- 
conditionally and unequivocally a fair 
field and no favor. 

HARRY J. NEWTON. 


O. B. Hachenberger, the “Buttermilk 
Boy” of Denver, has returned to his na- 
tive heath after an absence of several 
months in the South. He has not given 
up racing, and the arduous training 
while away should serve him well in get- 
ting in shape for the year’s racing. 


Some creditable work has been done on 
the new track at Chute’s Park, Denver, 
during the past month, which would 
seem to disparage any feeling that the 
track was slow. The proprietors, Messrs. 
Bauman & Harris, estimate the cost of 
building at $9,000. It is built of Oregon 
pine made from boards cut 2x4 and laid 
close together on edge. It is a quarter 
mile in size and plenty wide to admit of 
safe starts and finishes. 
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BUILDING THE PATH. 

Now that the Palmer Lake cycle path is 
under way and the first work is being 
done honestly and well, it behooves every 
cyclist, citizen and business man in Den- 
ver to lend his financial and moral sup- 
port to the enterprise. One thousand 
membership buttons have been ordered, 
which will be the most artistic work of 
the jewelers’ skill, and when they arrive 
and are placed on the market should be 
bought and worn by every one loyal to 
the interests of Colorado. 

A button will be recognized notonly as 
a mark of sympathy with cycling inter- 


The path will be the grandest of the 
kind in America; not even the famed 
Brooklyn-Coney Island asphalt path, with 
its police regulation and army of cycle 
enthusiasts, will touch the Colorado path, 
whose picturesqueness and beauty will 
surpass anything of the kind ever attemp- 
ted. 

The Denver cyclist will be able to prac- 
tically slide right off the asphalted street 
onto a ten foot path at Virginia Ave. that 
leads over a level route to Orchard Place, 
seven miles from the post-office. From 
Orchard Place it follows the tortuous 
windings of the city ditch to Littleton, 


Photo by Jas. Collier. 


THE PALMER LAKE PATH. 


AN UNFINISHED STRETCH ON THE CITY DITCH. 


ests, but as an emblem of loyalty toward 
a good cause. In order to use the path a 
membership button will be a prime es- 
sential, for who among our army of de- 
votees would be so arrogant and selfish 
as to wish to ride upon the completed 
path without being able to show that 
some financial help had been lent to the 
enterprise. Every rider upon the path 
will be proud to show his button, which 
will in a very few years be worth many 
times the paltry sum of one dollar apiece 
asked for them. 


making an even grade and giving the 
rider an unexcelled view of the mountains 
and intervening landscape. Stately trees 
flank the bank of the stream and at the 
side of the path for several miles, which 
will furnish shade for retirement and rest, 
and between which will be placed seats 
and resting places for the cycliat out for 
all the enjoyment he can derive from 
his wheel. The cool mountain water 
rushes continually by the side of the path 
here, furnishing company to the cyclists 
and novelty to the scene. 
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ANNUAL SPRING CENTURY C. R. C. 


Plans are about completed for the an- 
nual century run of theC. R. C. over the 
Evans course near Denver, which will be 
runonthel5th inst. Medals will be offered 
for the best time over the course that 
day-—-one being given for fastest time by 
an amateur and another for fastest time 
by aprofessional. Other valuable medals 
will be given, while every one finishing 
the run within the alloted time of 14 hours 
will be given a “Survivor's Souvenir.” 
The latter have already been ordered, and 
will be here in time for the run. Ama- 
teurs and professionals will both be al- 
lowed to receive these souvenirs which 


New Officers C. R. C. 


Following is the result of the recent 
annual election of officers in the Century. 
Road Club of America. President W. L. 
Krietenstein, Terre Haute, Ind.; tirat vice- 
president,C.W. Fourdrinier, Boston, Maas.; 
second vice-president, A. L. Mace, St. Paul, 
Minn.; secretary, C. W. Mears, Cleveland, 
O.; treasurer, T. C. Fry, Rochester, Pa. 


The 1898 Century Road Club Manual, 
issued by W. L. Krietenstein, is to hand. 
It is an attractive and interesting book of 
over 100 pagescontaining information that 
is invaluable to members of the C. R. C. 


‘ 


Photo by Jas. Collier. 
HORSE-SHOE CURVE 


will be numbered consecutively—the first 
in point of time receiving a souvenir num- 
bered 1, the second one numbered 2 and 
so on down through the entire list. In or- 
der to defray the expense of these souve- 
nirs (which will be very artistic emblems) 
an entrance fee of 25cents will be charged 
all who register for the run. 


The start will be made from the City 
Hall Pharmacy at the corner of Fourteen- 
th and Larimer streets, at 6a. m., although 
riders desiring to start either earlier or 
later than this hour may do so. 


THE PALMER LAKE PATH. 
SOUTH OF ORCHARD PLACE. 


A LITERARY TID-BIT. 


The characteristic Palmer art is well displayed 
in the 1898 year book to hand. Manager Shirley 
has never been known to issue a pamphlet that 
was nota work of artistic excellence, but the '* 
booklet of his concern is the brightest gem of all. 
It has a stamp of stability about it, and the ar- 
rangement and seductiveness of the reading 
matter is of such a nature that one is carried on 
through the interesting pages until he is apt to 
really believe himself a rider of Palmer tires, 
even if he is not. It is just what would be ex- 
pected to originate with such a progressive con- 
cern as the Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. 
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A NEW PUNCTURE COMPOUND. 
Ever since pneumatie tires were in- 
vented and punctures became 
bane of the cyclist’s heart, various com- 


GEO, E. BURLESON, 


pounds of more or less merit have been 
invented to remedy troubles accruing 
therefrom. Denver has been the home 
of many inventions that have become 
famous among cyclists, and from indica- 
tions we should judge the list would be 
enlarged to the extent of at least one 
more valuable article. It is the Korker 
Kompound which the Chaffin-House- 
Burleson Co. are placing on the market. 
We have tested the ingredient, and, after 
trying many others, can say that the com- 
pound referred to does the work per- 
fectly. This is saying much, as there is 
only a small percentage of the com- 
pounds now manufactured which we 
would feel safe in allowing to go into a 
pair of tires which we cared much for. 
The firm manufacturing the Korker 
Kompound is a thoroughly reliable one, 
consisting of G. KE. Burleson, F.H. Chaffin, 
George House and Howard Chaffin. Mr, 
Burleson is a member of the firm of 
Bowman & Burleson, confectionery man- 
ufacturers of Denver, and has for several 
years been a leading official and worker 
for the Denver Wheel Club, and is now 
treasurer of the Associated Cycling Clubs 
of Denver. Mr. F. H. Chaffin is employed 


in the United States revenue office at 
Denver, is chairman of the Outdoor 
Sports Committee of the D. W. C., and to- 
gether with his brother Howard has for 
years been identified with cycling in 
Colorado and Wyoming. Mr. House is 
equally well known in Colorado, and 
particularly in Greeley, where in years 
past he was a prominent racing man and 
club worker. He is now in charge of the 
shoe department of the May Shoe and 
Clothing Co. of this city. 

The above compound is put up in cans 
of 4 and 8 ounces, and also in pint, quart 
and gallon sizes. The company intend 
oss their production in all the 

estern states, and have already re- 
ceived inquiries concerning it from a 
territory stretching from the Missouri 
River to the coast. The temporary offices 
are located at 1621 Wazee street, Denver. 


A PROMINENT BUSINESS [IAN. 


There is nothing heterogeneous about 
George H. Campbell; he hasn't any 
bumps of lethargy about his brain pan, 
and the dust doesn’t lie very heavy on his 
faculty of business perception. The 
truth of the matter is, he is one of Den- 
ver’s best and most enlightened citizens 
and a sound prop under her business 
foundation. 

He wandered West in ’81 and selected 
Denver as an anchoring place, joining 
forces with the old Knight-McClure 
Music Co. In '86 he bought an interest 
in the company, which in ‘91 was changed 
to the Knight-Campbell Music Company. 


GEORGE H. CAMPBELL. 


Mr. Campbell has been the largest stock- 
holder in the concern for a number of 
years and its treasurer for eleven. 
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SHOTGUN LOADS. 


For several years the writer has noticed 
with the keenest interest, the reported re- 
sults of experiments as being conducted 
by fellow sportsmen with the various 
combinations of shells, powder, wads and 
shot in an endeavor tu secure at the same 
time, an economical load, also one that 
would prove satisfactory as to pattern, 
penetration, quickness, recoil, etc. 

The results of my observations, com- 
bined with a liberal amount of personal 
experience, is that these combinations 
thus arrived at are all good and nearly as 
numerous as the shooters themselves, and 
so far as reliable loads are concerned, I 
am of the opinion that with the material 
now at hand any intelligent shooter can, 
with a very little amount of experiment- 
ing, soon arrive at a load that should 
prove satisfactory for his gun and use, 
furthermore, that the greatest fault of our 
loads is directly traceable to the fact that 
it is thought that the shot are not being 
properly placed, not as regards the shell, 
but upon the object at which the aim is 
being directed; also that this misplace- 
ment is due only in an exceedingly small 
degree to the manner in which the shell 
may have been loaded; or in other words, 
we are nearly all using guns and loads 
that are capable of a much finer showing 
than the handling of our weapon will 
permit, and, in our endeavors to secure 
better results we almost invariably doctor 
the wrong cause. 

We change guns, stocks, shells, powder 
and wads when, in a very large majority of 
instances, our sole trouble in missing our 
bird or target lies wholly at that point 
where the gun and shell terminate and 
theshooter predominates. Thestatement 
may seem broad, bnt I believe it to bea 
fact, nevertheless, that many a 75 per cent. 
shooter, endowed with the requisite sight 


and power of calculation, loses but a small 
percentage of his targets from the use of 
inferior guns, ammunition or from incor- 
rect calculations, but from that uncon. © 
trollable movement, executed just at the 
moment of pressing the trigger, and vari- 
ously designated as “jerking” “flinching” 
“judging” etc. No, we can never hope to 
become a reliable shot at any kind of 
shooting and continue in this habit so 
fatal to good scores, yet to which so many 
are perhaps unconssiously addicted. 

After a load has been thoroughly es- 
tablished, that is satisfactory as to all 
shooting qualities and ata cost toconform 
with our ideas of economy, whether it be 
composed of shells, imported bag or 
black edge wadding, the finest smokeless 
or cheapest black powder, the best chilled 
or ordinary soft shot, let us stick to the 
load. Learn its possibilities and exactly 
how to hold with it, paying special atten- 
tion that the trigger pull is as it should 
be, and my word for it, whether in the 
field or before the traps, the same will 
take good care of itself. 

I once shot in an impromptu match, the 
program of which called for 130 targets, 
thrown from five expert traps about equal- 
ly divided as to manner of flight, between 
known and unknown traps and angles; 
doubles, reverse and expert rules, all 
thrown on an average of a distance of 60 
yards, and, taken all in all, it was about 
as difficult and well mixed program as 
could be devised with this number of tar- 
gets. Yet I shot throughout this match 
besidea man who was using commonblack 
powder shells, which by the way, had been 
reloaded several times before, and were 
now loaded with smokeless powder, black 
edge wadding, soft shot with split black 
edge over shot. This seemingly inferior 
load lost him the twenty-ninth target; 
then he broke 100 straight, securing 129 
out of 130. Surely this score would prove 
that for the very finest work it is not neces- 
sary tousethe most expensiveammunition 
and that this remarkable record was sim- 
ply the result of a reliable load and a gun 
properly handled. I have,forthe past two 
or three years, used about anequalamount 
of expensive and cheaper grades of shells 
and wadding, but always with the same 
kind of smokeless powder and chilled shot. 
I have kept an accurate record of all scores 
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and, in the use of over 100 pounds of pow- 
der I find that the scores made with the 
“Nitro” and “ Repeater” shells, with black 
edge wadding are fully equal to those 
made when using the “Trap,” Leader or 
smokeless shells, and the finest felt wad- 
ding procurable. 

On the 17th inst.,I saw 100 shots fired 
at targets thrown 60 to 6 yards, known 
trap, unknown angles. Fifty of these 
shots were fired from 25,-inch smokeless 
shells charged with 3dr. Dupont smoke- 
less powder, 1 trap, 1 5, white felt, 1 ‘4 
prime edge wads, 1‘, oz. chilled shot No. 
7, Squires top wad; score 48. 

The last fifty were from 2%, nitro cases, 
same amountof powder and shot, but wad- 
ded with 1 nitro card,2 44 inch black edge 
and nitro card; score straight. These 
loads were all subjected to same treatment 
as to preasure etc.in loading andwhen tried 
at stationary targets gave patterns very 
regular and of an average of 350 pellets in 
24-inch circle at 35 yards. The two targets 
that were scored lost were picked up un- 
broken, one with five, the other with one 
shot hole through it. This shooting was 
all done by one person, from same gun 
and barrel and would seem to prove, as the 
lead with both loads was the same as near 
as it was possible to hold, the truth of the 
statements heretofore made in this article 

namely, that it is not necessary to use 
the more expensive material to secure the 
best possible results from shotgun loads 
and that the responsibility of the correct 
placing of a shot charge rests very much 
more with the shooter than is generally 
admitted, and that the desired result can 
as readily be accomplished with a mod- 
erate priced gun and load as with the 
most expensive combination possibie to 


formulate. 

In closing this article I desire to say 
that I do not for a moment pose as an 
authority upon the subject in hand, but 
simply wish to make the statements as 
above, all of which are based upon actual 
observation and experience, are strictly 
practical and are given for the benefit of 
a large class of young shooters, many of 
whom are laboring under the mistaken 
idea that the grand sport of field and 
trap shooting is practically unattainable 
to the modest purse from the large sums 
seemingly necessary to be expended in 
the purchase of fine guns and expensive 
ammunition. C. W. ROWLAND. 

BOULDER, COLO. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


STATE MAGAUTRAP CLUB. 


Colorado is setting a pace in magautrap 
organization which should excite the in- 
terestof theneighboring states. Through 
the energy of some of the live shooters of 
the state there is about to be formed a 
state magautrap club which, when in 
operation will undoubtedly prove one of 
the most interesting organizations in the 
West. Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver 
and Boulder havealready joined and more 
clubs are expected to follow. La Junta 
and Canon City are bothin possession of 
magautraps, and should be induced to 
come in with the others mentioned. 

The shooting program of the organiza- 
tion will be similar to that of the Colorado 
Rifle Association, in that the different 
clubs will shooteach month ontheirhome 
grounds, and the scores sent to OUTDOOR 
Lire—the winning club at end of the year 
to receive a handsome medal, purchased 
from the yearly dues of § exacted from 
each club. 

There is good prospect of a big annual 
shoot resulting from the agitation which 
has already been evidenced. Clubs desir- 
ing intormation regarding the new or- 
ganization can have same by applying to 

PUEBLO, COLO, J. M. KILLIN. 


There were many guns used inthe Grand 
American Handicap, notably some of 
foreign make, costing from $175 to $450 
each, but it remained for an American 
built gun, listing at less than $100, to win the 
greatest event in the history of modern 
trap shooting. Indeed, of all American 
guns it may be said that within the last 
few years the quality, lines, finish and 
shooting powers have steadily improved, 
while the price has dropped in corres- 
ponding ratio, until to-day the Yankee 
product will compare most favorably 
with the mostexpensive guns built abroad. 

The Pueblo Rifle Club has enlarged its 
building toaconvenientsize fortheaccom- 
modation of a large number of shooters. 
A new system of marking has been in- 
augurated in the club which is proving 
a great success. 


The Denver Rifle Club has put in a com- 
plete telephone system between its shoot- 
ing house and rifle pits. 


— 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


E. D. PULFORD. 


KE. D. Fulford is the first professional 
wing shot who ever won the Grand 
American Handicap in its six years of 
competition, and that he deserves all the 
credit in the world is shown by the fact 
that he had to make forty-eight straight 
kills in order to win the solid silver lov- 
ing cup presented by the interstate asso- 


ciation. At no time in the history of the 
handicap has Fulford’s record been 
equaled. His splendid work was no 


doubt due to his following the advice he 
usually gives to novices in the art, “Keep 
a good, level head and remember at all 
times that if one can’t control his temper 
one can’t control his gun.” 

No trap shooter in the world ever 
sprung into such sudden and prominent 
notice as did Fulford when, in February, 
1892, he defeated Captain John L. Brewer 
in a 100 bird match by the score of 9% 
to 

Then he shot five matches with J. A.R 
Elliott, 100 birds each, and won four. 
Next came his three 100 bird matches with 
Captain Brewer, which became famous 
the world over. On the first day Fulford 
killed 100 and Brewer 9, on the second 
day Fulford killed 99 and Brewer and 
on the third day they tied on 94. The pair 
afterward met at Woodlawn, L. IL. in a 250 
bird match, all shot in one day, and Ful- 
ford again won by the score of 223 to 216. 
He also defeated such cracks as George 
Work, Lew Thompson and Charles 
Smith. Fulford has a record of 250 live 
birds straight and 198 clay birds. 

Elliott was the only other professional 
who ever had a chance of winning the 
Grand American Handicap. In 1895, he, 
Frank Class and J. G. Messner tied forthe 
trophy, with twenty-five straight kills 
each, but in the shoot-off Messner won. 


The Overland Gun Club of Denver will 
hold a three-days’ tournament at inani- 
mate targets July 5, 6, 7. There will be 
big added moneys that will be divided 
among all shoots. 


Ata regular meeting of the Black Hawk 
Rifle Club,held on April 15,Anton Merhlich 
was duly elected recording secretary of 
thechub. Allclubcorrespondence should 
hereafter be sent to him. 


THE RIFLE. 
At Black Hawk, Colo., April 17. 


sT ATE SHOOT. 


Henry Jacobson...... "A.P. 72 
Otto Hanson... W.H. 


ANTON MEHRLICH. 
At Aspen, Colo. 


Below please find some of our best 
scores shot in 


Anton Mehrlich...... 2 G.M 
Total, 419. 


Ray Green. ss 71 
Cc. F. BRowN ry. 


At American Fork, Utah. 


Following are the scores of the Ameri- 
can Fork Rifle Club for the month, of 
April. Practice matches: 

<2 

aches set 

£5 

tes 

NAME. S25 555 

Rob Walker.......... ‘ 
J. J. Jackson @ 32 
M. Ambrose ...... & 
M. Crompton 49 
H. Chipman. ......... if 
w.c hipman.. 2 
W.F. Grant as 
H. Wooten....... 

V. Miller.. 8661 
D. Mitcheil.. 


N. MARTIN AMBROSE, Sec’y. 


At Silver Plum Plume, Colo. 

The following scores were made on the 
Silver Plume Rifle Range during the 
month of April at the club’s regular 
weekly shoots: 


APRIL 3 
R. Sargent... H.W. Babcock#t 
A. Lyon....733 6 7 H.E. Lyon.....@8 @ 
A. H. Lyon 72 6 Lee Babcock. 61 64 
H.L. Robinson 71 77 6 H. Jones........51 7% 67 
H.Vredenburg®S © 

APRIL. 1. 
C. A. % H. W.Babcock® 
A. H. Lyon ....3 73% 7% £H.L.Robinson.& & 
R. Sargent & H.Vredenburgti 61 77 

APRIL 17. 
M 72 72 HarryjJones..& 61 64 
A.H. Lyon....8 72 R. Sargent & 67 
H.W. Babcock.71 @ 64 . KE. Lyon @ 
H.Vredenburg® Chas. Catren 57 
H.L.Robinson.@& % 6 Al Payne....... 
G.F. Ames....@ .. .. 

APRIL 2. 
C. A. Lyon 56 @ 
A. H. Lyon.. BH 
H, Vredenburg....................6 @ B 
R. Sargent. 
H. W. 6 @ 
Harry Jones.... 50 71 
Al Payne.. 
A. B. Clark. 46 


3 
“C. A. LYON, Sec’y. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE GUN. 


Longmont, Colo., Gun Club. 
APRIL 4. 


Team shoot; 3 Blue Rocks per man; on grounds 
of Berthoud Gun Club: 


LONGMONT TEAM. BERTHOUD TEAM. 
Al Hawkins.......19 
McKiernan .. 2 Ed Hallet..........19 
Ghas. Golden...... Wervell. ..16 
Wirn.. 
Schwaibe ..........12—-8 Creswell 6-72 
APRIL 4. 

Regular monthly handicap shoot; 3 white 
flyers per man: 
Schwalbe .. Myds. 19 
Secor..... 
Pete Jones.. ; = 15 

Champion “medal shoot; ‘all 16-yards rise; 10 
white flyers per man: 
8 

APRIL 


Return club shot at Longmont; 3 Universal 
targets per man: 


LONGMONT. 
McKiernan Euerhard.. 
Clark.... 16 
Secor .. | Hawkins........... w 


ED SCHWALBE, Sec’y. 


At Pueblo, Colo. April 7. 

The Pueblo Gun Club held their regu- 
lar weekly shoot at their Lake Minne- 
qua grounds on the above date. A strong 
wind was blowing at the time in the 
shooters’ backs, which bent the targets 
down and made the shooting quite diffi- 
cult. The first event was 25 single tar- 
gets, unknown angles: 


Funk........ 
Killin...... 
Fist ......... 
Austin..... 1111011101110111110011111— 

The medal was competed for next, each 


man shooting at 530 single targets, un- 
known angles: 


Funk....... LL 
Killin ...... 
Fist......... 
Austin..... 
Cc. L. Funk won the medal 


At Douglas, Wyo., April 13. 


Match shoot fora purse of $900 and cost of birds; 
SO live pigeons to each man: 


CHEYENNE. _ DOUGLAS. 
F. Von Kennel....4 F. W. Rimington 43 
no. Schuneman..42 Al Rice............ #0 


d Schuneman.. 33-115 Dr. Jesurun . 


Dr. Holcomb of Cheyenne officiated as 
referee, and Captain Dickson as score- 
keeper. Considerable money changed 
hands on the result. 


At Pendleton, Ore., April 10. 
At l0clay pigeons: 

39 

° J. F. GROVE. 


Programs for the third annual tourna- 
ment of the Longmont Gun Club to be 
held May 10th are out. The committee on 
the shoot, Messrs. Schwalbe and Webb, 
seem to have completed their work well, 
for, in addition to $150 in prizes, they have 
secured valuable donations from Wm. 
Cooke Daniels, Haywood ArmsCo.,Slocum 
& Wetcalf, Schmetzer Arms Co., W. L. 
Webb, Will Dye, J. M. Warner, the Gol- 
den Rule Store and many others. There 
are twelve events on the program which 
should furnish plenty of sport for the 
many enthusiasts who will surely attend. 


The Colorado Springs Rifle Club has 
moved its range to a point northeast of 
Colorado City. Two sets of targets for 200 
yard shooting have been put in, while the 
clnb has added an attraction to its home 
by the building of a new shooting house, 
fitted with gun racks, loading tables, etc. 


THE LINCOLN SHOOT. 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 19. 
The shooting tournament today attract- 
ed much interest, although the squalls of 
wind made the targets fly very erratic. 
Ten matches, each at fifteen bluerocks, 
were shot, the highest average being 
made by JohnW.Garrett of the Pike’s Peak 
Gun Club of Colorado Springs. Messrs. 
Moore, Trotter, Miller and Morterson each 
succeeded in making clean scores during 
their shooting. The shoot was a grand 
success, and the Lincoln boys treated the 

visitors royally. T. ARGETT. 


ADDITIONAL CYCLING NOTES. 


The Denver Wheel Club track as now re- 
modeled and improved, presents a_ different 
aspeet than before. Its broad sweeps have been 
graded and resurfaced, and the nks raised 
enough to permit of the fastest speed that can be 
attained by human effort. 


The Chutes Park track, Denver, 
anted dates on the national circuit. 
tober 21-22. 


On April 17 F. P. Abernathy and R. T. Mgoroon 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., lowered the mile 
American tandem road record to 2 hrs. 8% min., 
while on the same day P.C. Wright lowered the 


has been 
They are 


eaete wheel record for the same distance, to 
ars. 
his ride. 


Wmin. Mr. Wright used Newton tirea on 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


y J. M. KILLin. L. G, KLEESPEES. 


HARDWARE 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Sporting Goods, and Sportsmen Supplies. 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
Winchester, Marlin, Savage or Stevens Rifles .... 
- « «+ « Remington, Parker and Winchester Shot Guns. 


WILL FIND US IN 


Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. 
Coats and Shell Cases . . . 


Our Special Target and Duck Loads Can't Be Beaten. 
We carry Genuine Blue Rock Targets in Car Lots and Can Save You Money. 


Write us. We are always glad to see or hear from a sportsman. 


206 South Union Ave. Pueblo, Colorado. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


J. J. Rutherford of Denver has accepted the 
local agency for the Olive line of wheels, 


E. D. Mills,a bright young man, whom it is a 
Gracuse to meet, is traveling throughout the 
est for the Buffalo C ycle Mfg. Co. : 


H. A. Lozier & Co.'s new models are character 
ized by the use of large tubing, which distin. 
guished them so readily from other makes last 
year. 


immy Michael will ride an Orient this season, 
His manager signed with the Waltham Mfg. Co. 
recently, and the midget will be seen on the 
same mount as that of Linton and M¢Duffee. 


The new price catalogue of Spalding’s sporting 
goods issued by the Spaldin aywood Arms Co, 
of Denver is an iaveluabte vamphiet for the 
EY. mnastand athlete, besides furnishing valua- 
We information to dealers. 


The U. S. Mfg. Co. of Fond du Lac, Wis., are 
sending out fancy folders to all jobbers and 
dealers, illustrating and describing their U. 
Trip Cyelometer, whic h is with a 
sale throughout the country. his cyclometer is 
sold in the West through the C bt 4 Cycle Sup 
ply of Denver. 


The Spalding-Haywood Arms Co. of Denver 
have received a large importation of English 
wading y~ants and shoes, also a very select lot of 
Scotch flies. This firm makes a specialty of Le- 
mard rods, Bray fly hooks, leaders tied to order 
from gut of the best quality, and extra fine fish. 
ing tackle in all lines. 


Anew Stéarns ‘triplet has been received at 
Daniels & Fisher's, Denver. It is particularly 
novel in construc tion from the fact that the tread 
ofthe rear crank hangers is but 44 inches, while 
that of the front hangers is cut to i inches. Some 
of the other features are: Double chain in rear, 
double top frame, gear with tooth rear 
sprocket and Palmer tires. 


E. T. Weiant, who for several years has been 
recognized as one of the West's ‘stron t busi. 
ness men, and who made an enviable record 
while manager of A. L. Deane & Co.'s Western 
business, has o ned a store at 524 Sixteenth 
street, Denver, where he will handle the C rawford, 
éclipse, Quaker and Union wheels— practically 
the same line as that handled by A. L. Deane 
Co, previous to their failure. 


*“Reputation is one thing, a good reputation 
quite another,” are the cpenine words of the 
Gormally « Jeffery Mfg. Co.'s "® year book. The 

“wood reputation” part of the sentence applies so 
well to the G. . business that comment is un. 
necessary. S, ice to say that intending pur- 
chasers of bicycles will find the new brochure 
worth sending for, gnd an inspection of the line of 
wheels made by this concern worth the small 
time required. Several thousand cities in the 
a 1ited States have Rambler agencies, and it is 

ite certain that a large share of our readers 
will be interested in seeing the improvements of 
the flew models, 

The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. of Denver have 
issued their sporting goods catalogue, which is 
one of the most complete affairs that have 
reached our desk. The gun and fishing tackle 
dealer will find between its handsome covers 
about all the information he desires on the latest 
and most improved sporting implements and 
paraphernalia. It comtains cuts and descriptions 
of the finest and best fishing rods to be had, in- 
cluding four different kinds that list as high as 
$10 apiece, ewhile the variety of guns shown is 
complete enough to satisfy the adherents of all 
the firearms in existence. The number includse 
the Greener, Colt’s, Smith, Lefever, Ithaca, Rem- 
ington, Winthester and Hollenbeck. Baseball 
goods and other light outdoor appurtenances are 

iveh much space in the catalogue, which is sent 
o ree toanyone applying for it. 

FOR SALE—Bran new Savage repeater, smoke- 
less, 38 caliber, never fired. rice, with box of 
loaded cartridges, $0. Address 17 So. Washing- 
ton avenne, Denver, Colo. 


The Most Practical and Convenient 
Quick Repair Tool on the Market. 


THE NEW TON RUBBER WORKS 
PATENT. APPLIED FOR, 


The same size whether full or empty. 
Price of tool and tube of cement 


Our New Catalogue is out. 


request will bring it. 


’ We have a most complete line of every- | 
thing cycling, and are in a position to 


save you time and money. 


THE NEWTON PUNCTURE REPAIR TOOL a 


If yon haven't 
received a copy, you should have one. 


A 


A Guaranteed 
Time Piece 


May be attached to handle bar 


ne “They're Easy of wheel or removed from hold 
Price of Yankée........ 
Prices are $6, $8 and $10 Per Pair. / | Price of Champion..... 2.00 


Colorado Cycle Supply Co., 


f@ee-—1715 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


\ 
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One of the new styles of Heffelfinger shoes is 
the Mocha brown boulevard ‘calf outing bals 
which are destined to have a lar sale among 
cyclists and athletes. The Geo. Tritch Hardware 
Co., Denver, handle them. 


The latest compilation of the game laws and 
trap rules, corrected up to date, comes in the form 
of a neat pamphiet just issued by the King 
Powder Co. sad Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincin- 
nati. It also contains much readable matter 
concerning the business of its enterprising au- 
thors, besides directions for organizing gun 
clubs, conducting live-bird tournaments, and a 
mass of other important information. The book 
will be sent free to all who ask for it, or can be ob- 
tained from the agents and jobbing houses 
handling the goods of the two companies. 


As an illustration of the prosperity and pro- 

ression of the Colorado Cycle Supply Co. of 

*nver, it is only necessary to glance over the 
new catalogue just issued by this concern. It isa 
handsome book of #4 pages, replete with full in. 
formation for the repairman or dealer in every 
sundry article from a steam lathe down to a 
piece of tape. The above company are now direct 
representatives of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Warehouse Co. of Chicago, manufact- 
urers of cycle material and sundries, the largest 
concern of the kind in the country, and of the 
Newton Rubber Works, makers of the well- 
known Newton tires. They are alsosellingagents 
for a couple of dozen large Eastern concerns, in- 
cluding the Spaulding Machine Screw Co., Shel- 
Iby Steel Tube Co. and Crescent Fire Arms Co. 
We congratulate Messrs. Warner and Maxville of 
the C.C. S. Co. on their success, which has been 
attained through legitimate prices and the squar- 
est of dealing. 


DENVER REPUBLICAN’S WAR NEWS. 


Knowing that the reading public of Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico and the entire inter. 
mountain region want only the most reliable and 
accurate news in regard to the present Spanish- 
Cuban complications and the best possibie re- 
,orts concerning the naval engagements and the 
and battles in Cuba, The Denver Republican has 
secured the exclusive right to publish each 
morning, simultaneously with its publication in 
New York, the special news of the New York 
Herald. The Republican's arrangement with the 
Herald include the very cream of the Herald's 
exclusive and reliable news service, as well as 
the photographs of all conflicts. 


OUR NEIGHBOR OF THE SPA. 


The Easter number of “Facts,” the live literary 
weekly of Colorado Springs, besides being a 
creditable number in general make-up, contained 
an interesting account of game in Garfield 
County, Colo. Instead of retrograding, this 
journal seems to be udvancing, both in interest 
and attractiveness, since “Fitz Mac's” discon- 
nection, which is an illustration of the fact that 
the public would rather have clean news pleas. 
ingly written, than a flood of balderdash de- 
picted in a sensational vein. 


ATTIK & CROSS... 
@ 


AXIDERMISTS & 4 URRIERS, 


GRAND AVENUE, ... . 
- Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


. . 


Reference: 


DALL DEWEESE, Canon City, Colo. 


Guns, Rifles, 


Ammunition 


Sporting Good 
ano Sporting Goods 
SEND FOR OUR NEW PRICE LIsT 
and Save Yourself Money. Spe- 
cial discount on Base Ball Goods 
to teams and clubs. Tennis and 
Golf Goods. Highest score in 
the State made with our Hand- Ke 
Loaded Shells. 
C. G. & H. STRANG, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Throw Away... 


That old factory knife and get a hunting 
— that vou can chop down a tree 
with 


GUNSMITH AND NOVELTY WoORKsS, 
111 Huerfano Street. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WHEN YOU GOTO... 
STOP AT THE 


...Pueblo ILP POPULAR 
Southern Hotel. 


The . 


Price, $75.00. 


“The most modern wheel made today. Full 
flush joint frames; 2‘ in. drop to crank hanger, 
one-piece (Fauber) cranks, Thor head fittings, 
finest steel seamless tubing; any color enamel; 
any gear or tire; Baldwin detachable chain; 
nickel fork crowns and fork tips; rear stay ends 


nickled. 
Made in the West for C, W. Fowler 


Western People by the Cycle Company, 
eeeePucblo, Colorado. 


Professor .. 
- « and Miss McKay, . 


Instructors in Fencing 
and Pysical 
Prof. McKay has the best equipped Fencing 
Room west of New York. He will give 3nstruc- 
tions in fencing and other lines of physical culture 


TWENTY Prof. McKay has been very 
successful the past four 

YEARS years in Denver in building 
EXPERIENCE. "? Pulmonary Invalids by 


a new method of training. 
Small, weak or undeveloped boysand girls can be 
made strong and well developed in their younger 
years by careful training. Spinal curvature can 
be cured by exercise if taken in time. 


Gymnasium, Denison Bidg., 


Cor. Fourteenth and Stout Sts., Denver 


| 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 
Club Rooms, 32 Sixteenth street, Denver. 


W. H. Jackson, 
President. 
Wm. Cooke Daniels, H. D. Smith, * 
Vice-President. Treasurer. 
Robt. J. Coleman, Cor. Secretary. 


A. D. Gilleland, 
Secretary. 


The principal event of the past month 
was the vice-president’s loan exhibition 
of photogravures made from pictures ex- 
hibited in the London Photographic Sa- 
lons of 1895 and ‘96 together with some 
photogravures of pictures by Alfred 
Stieglitz of New York. 

Among the forty or fifty prints hung in 
our reception room were examples by the 
best known English and continental ex- 
ponents of artistic photography: Robin- 
son, Puyo, Hinton, Watzek and many of 
the others we knew by name and reputa- 
tion, but moat of us have never before had 
an opportunity of studying a representa- 
tive collection of their work. With Mr. 


Watzek’s works we were more. familiar 
but he was never before so well repre- 
sented in Denver. 

Quite aside from the mere pleasure of 
looking at so many exquisite pictures 
gathered togetherin one room, the recent 
loan exhibition was very valuable from 
an educational point of view. It was a 
striking object lesson in those artistic 
possibilities of photography with which 
too few of us are sufficiently familiar. 
Those who gave this exhibition the 
thought and study it merited must have 
derived from it anamount of instruction, 
encouragement and inspiration which 
will be a great influence for good in their 
future work. 

Mr. Daniels expects to shortly receive a 
number of photogravures made from the 
London Salon of 1897 and a number more 
made from recent Berlin exhibitions. 
These he has kindly offered to put on ex- 
hibition as soon as they arrive,so we have 
still another artistic treat in store. 


FoR 


Outdoor Life’s July Photographic Competition. 


Subject: 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE JUNE 3D. 


Name of Competitor: 


Date negative was made-.------------------- 


Address: Lens 


Title of print 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in 
Photographic Department. 


Portraiture: 

. 
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A Hot Shot... 


We fired the first gun of the merry 
Bicycle War this season. With un- 
ceasing vim we are still spreading con- 
sternation through the ranks of com- 
petition. And why not? Opr artillery 
is composed of 


The STERLING Bicycles, - $75 and $60 
Light, Strong, Pretty, Reliable, Speedy. 


The CRAWFORD - - $20 to $50 
Well Made, Handsome, Durable. 


The FAMOUS - - $35, 


Serviceable, Graceful, with a Full Year's 
Guarantee. 


Any Equipment 


Pay as You Please 
A LITTE A MONTH. 


ROBERT GERWING, 
1727-29 STOUT, DENVER. 


Eastman Kodaks 


AND SUPPLIES . 


Blair Camera Co. 


HAWKEYES . 


Rochester Optical Co. 


VIEWS AND PREMOS .. 


Adams & Westlake. 


ADLAKES ... 


Scoville & Adams 
SOLOGRAPHS ..... 


Plates and Films 
All Papers 
Complete Line of Necessities 


When in Need of Supplies See the 
Only Exclusive Stock House in Denver 


J. C. MILLEN, 


No. 605 Sixteenth Street, 


Denver, Colorado. 


make PICTURES. 


Preserve your Photographs by using the MOREHOUSE ALBUMS. 
sizes kept in stock and at prices to suit the times. 


AY 
Don't Monkey 


wits Photography! 
Spoiling plates and wasting 
time and money ..... 


Come in and let ua show you the largest line of CAMERAS and PHOTO SUPPLIES 
in the State of Colorado. Then you may select a Camera with which you can really 


All styles and 


CARD StocK—Any old kind or size in the market. Special sizes to order. 
Information cheerfully given to beginners 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., 


Catalogue upon application. 1742-46 CHAMPA ST. 


DENVER, COLO 
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ADVER TEEN. TS. 


The 


Right Route 


To 


Klondike & 


Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 


THE RIo GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 


and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 


sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars from Denver to San Francisco and 
Denver to Portland. Choice of three 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. Write 
to L. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 


Agent, 305 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 


Lake City, for rates and copy of Klondike 
folder. 


A. E. RINEHART, 


OR 
. . HC TOGRAPHER, 
168) Arapahoe St. Denver, 
cut ID 


Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inéh 
on yearly contracts; 8.0 an inch per issue, until 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise- 
ment unless otherwise agreed. 


C. W. VLIET, Guide, New Castle, Colo. 
Will take parties to the best Fish and 
Game Fields of Colorado. Refs.: R. 
Wri ht. Jr., Denver; M. H, Fitch, Pueblo: J. 
C. Elliott, Tope ka, Kas. 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 


New Castle, Colo. 


Outfitter and Guide . . 


Propr. City Livery, Feed and Sale Stables. 


If you are coming to Colorado for a fishing trip, 
write me. I can outfit vou. 


JOHN MOORE, De Beque,.Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Hunting 
andFishing Grounds of Northwest 
Colorado Best of References. 


‘ESTABLISH ED 1867. 


Rudolf Borcherdt & Son., 


Practical Taxidermists and Naturalists. 
Formerly taxidermist of Chicago Academy of 
Science. 

All objects of Natural History mounted and 
prepare din a superior manner. A fine line of 
mounted game heads always on hand. 


A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 
In Fish Mounting we Lead! 


Send us your trophies and be convinced. Send 
for partic ulars for preparing fish to be sent to a 
taxidermist. -Thisis important. It is essential 
for fine work. 

and Laboratory, 
1416 Fifteenth St,, Denver, Colo. 


MAX MELSHEIMER, 


JACOB MACK, 
President. 


Treasurer. 


Milwaukee Brewery 
Company.... 


BEER AND PORTER 1336-1348 


TENTH STREET, 
KEGS ano 
BOTTLES. DENVER, COLO. 


Time is Soon Here! . . 


Don’t Forget Your 


FISH 
It Must be Wrapped & Varnised 
Send to 


A. W. PETERSON, 1533 Larimer St. 


Denver Art ana 
Mercantile Co. 


912 Sixteenth St. DENVER. 


Denver's Leading Picture Framers and 
Dealers in Artists’ Material. 
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4D VER TISEMENTS. 


 ROFF’S TAVERN, 
Petersburg, Colo. . . 


ii B. ZICK, 


PROPRIETRESS. 


The Popular Resort of the Cyclist. 
Respectable. 


“yelist 


Courteous Attendants. No 
xe8 to or from Littleton 


hout stopping at 


Pleasant. 


TWO NEW 
MATT PAPERS. . 


Just the thing for the Amateur 
Photographer, the .manipulation 
being both simple and rapid. 


RELEA MATT is a pure collodion 
paper. It is REALLY MATT, not a 
semi-gloss paper. The prints on 
this paper are more like platinum 
prints than any other paper on 
the market. 


VINDEX MATT is a gelatine matt 
paper, the results resembling car- 
ben prints. Any tint from red 
chalk to-engraving black can be 
obtained. Both these papers can 
be toned in a single separate tone- 
ing bath. 


We also manufacture Peerless and 
Special Brilliant Papers and Enamel 
and Matt Bromide Papers. 


PALMER & CROUGHTON, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


DERYEAR 
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DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
PAST TIME BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR Abb POINTS IM COLORADO 


STAM amo PO 


60037 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Gold Dust’’ Send for Booklet. 
Smokeless. . ' 


Mr. Fanning, at St. Louis, November 3, in main event, scored 3 
straight, taking third of firsat money, and Xe Diamond Trophy. No- 
vember 24, in individual match, scored 99-100 


Using U. M. C. Hi h Base or W.R. A. Repeater, 4 inch 
Two Popular and conical base shells, 2% inch length ” 

45 grains Gold Dust, one B. E., one %& inch B. E., one thin 
Economica! Card, or simply three B. E., 1's ounces No. 7 or No. 7% 


42 grains Gold Dust, one B. E., one 4 inch B Bone B. E. or 
Target Londse Ite ounce Ne tor Na chilled ehot 
222Gold Dust Smokelesseeee 
Is hard grained, quick, clean, cheapest, best. SOLD 146 OUNCES TO ies ~~ oad ND. 


One pound will load 14 cartidges, using # grains to the load 
GOLD DuST MEASURES, which measure in grains weight. 


U. S. SMOKELESS POWDER CO., 


W. L. COLVILLE, Manager, 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Originator vs, Imitator 


is the subject of a little booklet which we have just issued. 
It’s worth a postage stamp and you ought to read it before 
buying your new bicycle. It tells youa good many bicycle 
truths, tells them frankly and honestly. It gives you some 
advice which the average bicycle dealer avoids. Send fora 
copy. We have named it ‘‘ Wheel Values.’’ It will tell 
you something you ought to know about the 
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N. 86 CLIPPER PEOPLE... 
gers 
SOLSTERED 
5 a 327 SIXTEENTH ST 
DENVER, 
COLO 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAY Us A MOMENT'S ATTENTION. IT WILL PAY YOU. 
WE LOWER THE PRICE" ON ALL CYCLE SUPPLIES 


. WE ARE WESTERN AGENTS FOR . . 

Drake Mfg. Co’s ana White Enamel, at Reasonable Prices 
Also Neustadt Cycle Supply Co.’s Standard Goods. 
Columbia Single Tube Tires, Per Pair, $3.50. 


GERWING & TAYLOR, western Agents. 


Dealers and Repair Men Jobbers of Cycle Materials of Every Description. 
Write Us. 1727-29 STOUT STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


-ALL POINTS EAST~ | 


Road 


IS ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR 

AND 

PROGRESSIVE 
INSTITUTIONS IN 
COLORADO 


ITS TRAIN SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Denver 


AND 


Colorado Springseee 


IS PARTICULARLY 
PLEASING, IS VERY 
FREQUENT, 

AND IS LIBERALLY 
PATRONIZED 


OURS IS THE LINE 
DENVER TO 
THE WABASH LINE| .. CRIPPLE CREEK .. 
Luxurious, Level, Lively. 
Cc. M. HAPPSON, OF SEVENTEENTH AND CURTIS STREETS. ALL 
1035 17th St., Denver. Commercial Agent ‘TRAINS RUN TO AND FROM THE UNION DEPOT 


OUR DENVER CITY TICKET OFFICE IS CORNER 


Yellowstone National Park.*.*Great Shoshone Falls.+.* 
##Soda Springs, Idaho.*.*Bailey Hot Springso+ 


ALL OF THESE FAMOUS RESORTS ARE ON 


The Oregon Short Line Railroad 


his THE ONLY LINE passing through the thriving and attractive states 
of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, egon and Mont 


Fishing and Hunting in the Worldeen]e 


S. M,. ECCLES, GENERAL OFFICE, D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Traffic Mgr. Salt Lake City. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Elevating 
Refining 
instructive 
WHERE TO BUY A PFANO? 


AT THE 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC 


OF COURSE, 
WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 
and see us or write for prices and terms. 


The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


CLEVELAND, 01110. Ae 
PHILA: BALTIMORE? 


C. D. FOSTER, 


DEALER IN 


Photographic Supplies. 


AGENCY FOR 


a The Stanley Dry Plate 


Kirkland’s Lithium, Nepera-Bromide, Rex, Velox, Blue Print 


and other PHOTO PAPERS. 


VIVE CAMERAS 
432 Sixteenth St., 


and Outfits. Chemicals and Photo Mounts. Books 
on Photography. 


DENVER, Colo. 


It is called 


U.S.Trip 


because it 
‘ indicates 
the dis- 
Tre tance cov« 
ered on.. 
mileage of 


SET BACK 
each trip as well as the total 
the season. 


The U. S. Manufacturing Co., 


FOND DU LAC, Wis. 


COOR’?S— 


Golden 
Brewery 


DENVER DEPOT: 
Wewatta, bet. 21st and 22d. Sts. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| 
VA BURWELL SELF-OILING OEARINGS 
WALOZIERE 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Take Notice of its Weight and Dimensions: 
Weight, 17 ounces; Size, 14g in. x44x6. 


FOLDING GEM 


Price, $7.00. 


This price includes Leather Carrying Case and One Plate Holder. 


The Smallest and Lightest Camera Ever Constructed 
- « + for the Size of Picture it will Take . . . 


It seems almost impossible that an instrument of such superior 
workmanship and quality can be sold at this low figure; yet, such is the 
fact, and, today, this Camera has no equal for the price. It is fitted with 
a single achromatic lens and covers a 4x5 plate, sharp, to the edges. It is 
universal focus when pulled out to the end of slide. It is fitted with 
a brilliant view-finder and level and a finger release for time and instan- 
taneous exposures.——_. 


Write foe Hlustrated Catalogue of Cameras and Photo Sepplica. 
The Standard Fire Brick Co., Wholesale and Retail 


429 17th Strect, Dealers in Photographic 
am—__DENVER, COLO. Supplies - - - - 
H. Av CHAFFIN. F. HACHAFFIN. 
W. HOUSE. GEo, E. BURLESON. 


Single Tube Tires 


Much Superior to Anything 
Heretofore Put on the Market. 


Tanning Sportsmen’s Trophies a Specialty. 


The DENVER RIF LE RANGE 

The H. B. COMPANY, Gouden Take Carat Arapahoe St. 
‘ Opposite Tramway Loop. 

Trains leave daily § and 1) a. m., 2 and 4 p. m. 

DENVER, COLO. Sunday 9 and Il a. m.,2 and 4 p. m. 


. MANUFACTUREDBY:. . 
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Beef Hides for Lap Robes Rugs 
all kinds of Furs dressed: i 


ADVER TISEMEN: TS. 


E. F. SMITH, 
First-Class Cycle Repairing « Specialty. 
WHEELS BUILT TO ORDER. 


~~SMOKE<< 


1760 California St, - DENVER. D.M.C. Cig 
General NOVELTY Works. we Cc ar 
REPAIRING 
NEATLY AND ALL WORK 
KRECUTE GUARANTEED 


JOSEPH LEIF ee Diamond Setter 


and MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


The Old Reliable . . 


Taylor’s Free Museum 
- Taxidermist and Furrier . 


Dealer in Game Heads, Indian and Mexi- 
can Curios, Native Jewelry and Minerals. 


1700 and 1702 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 


and 


E. C. HUNTER : 
Kodak and Amateur Work abate 


Wale 


Developed, Pri 
and Finished. 


Room 33, 1617 Law rence St., DENVER, COLO. 


uatis 


SPECIAL DENVER, COLO. 


SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN 


Order 
‘and Fitted to the Eyes 


Seno ror Cincutar. 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, 
e@FISHING TACKLE 
and POCKET CUTLERY. 


Lawrence Syv., 


All Kinds of Repairin 
VER, Coro. 


Satisfaction Guarant 


Scientifically ground to suit 
, youreyes. I make a specialty of 
+ examining eyes and grinding 
out-of-town riflemen. . . 
LIPPINCOTT, Se 


lenses for this purpose, as well 
as for spectacles. : : 
1627 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
J. V. Bowen, 


Rifle Sight Glass 
Correspondence solicited from 
TREAS. 


W.R. Hane, 
Gen’. MGR. 


capacity. 
oF MINES LF 
1,200 TONS 


DAILY. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. TELEPHONE 405 


A. T. ALLEN, 


Taxidermist« 
1536 California St. 
DENVER, . COLO. 


Sedam JOHN KANE, 
Shooting Park, 
Most Shooting Park 

in America. 


ouse. 
Electric Traps. pen to the 
Public Every Day in the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R. R. 


QAL AND 


THE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


Sporting Goods | 
Department 


No. 1024 Seventeenth St., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Trico ano Taue. 


Guns, Fishing Tackle, Sporting Goods. 
NEW STORE—— &B NEW GOODS 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 


We will carry the largest stock of Sporting Goods ever brought to the West. 
None better than our “Tried and True” Hand-Loaded Shells. 


Death to the Ducks! Give Them a Trial. 


says (speaking of Alaska)—There is a feature tn this coun- 

ETROFF try whic, insignificant on paper, is to the trabeler the 
and poignant infliction be can be called apon to 

bear in a new land. ws 2B apy to the clouds of bloodthi mosquitoes, accompanied 
‘whose persecution the strongest man with the firmest Will mast either feel aster 


or succumb to low feber. Language is simply unable to portray the misery and 
annoyance accompanying their presence. 


OR. FOSS (132 Court St., BOSTON), after using one of our Tents in mosquito and midge infect- 
ed country says, “ Your Tent is absolutely perfection. not a skid or midge could 
ped pen and at daybreak, when they get in their most deadly work on man, we could lie 
ipo peace defy them.’ So much for mosquitoes, now as to 
By means of one of the now famous PRIMUS Stoves (weight 2 Ibs.) the temperature of the 
COLD inner or sleeping Tent ey be kept comfortably warm in the very coldest weather. It gives 
off neither smoke nor smell, hence needs no chimney. 
DR. NANSEN used one with great satisfaction on his last Polar Expedition, and speaks very 
enthusiastically of it: “We took with us rather more than four gallons of petro- 
leum for the PRIMUS, and this quantity lasted us 120 days, enabling us to cook two hot meals per 
day and melt an abundance of water.” 


with x 75 Inner 
PRICE: with small PRIM S Stove. tents 


Successors to T, W. HICKSON New York, U.6.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF UP-TO-DATE TENTS AND TENTING EQUIPMENTS 
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AAAS 


The Yellow Fellow. 


S&S 

SSS Stearns Chainiess. 
Stearns Ladies’ Chainless 
Stearns Special 
Stearns Ladits’ Special 
Stearns Mode!“ 

Stearns Mode! 


Stearns Racer 
Stearns Diamond Tandem 


Stearns Combination Tandem 125.00 


ye E. C. Stearns & Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Agts. 
G 


Chainiess bicycle is proving itself to be a practical road 
machine of the very highest grade. We haven't said 
much about bevel geared bicycles, but we've been “saw- 
ing wood” every We shipped the first “stock” 
wheel Jan. 28, °98. Since then we've been trying to catch 
up with our orders for this magnificent mount, which is 
worth every cent of the $125.00 asked. Those who have 


wouldn't go back to the chain wheel under any considera- § 
tion. We are now mailing Clipper Chainless catalogues. 
Send for one. } 


THE CLIPPER PEOPLE, 


M8 GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


STEVENS eceee 
RIFLES 


ane THE STANDARD vor 


ACCURACY 
AND 


DURABILITY 


THE STEVENS 
RIFLES ARE 
ee 


“Take-Downs” 


We furnish interchangeable barrels, so 
you can have several rifles 
with only one action. 

Send for our new S4-page catalogue, de- 
scribing our complete line of Rifles and 
Pistols. Free on receipt of stamps for 
postage. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
yore 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


TWO NEW 
® MATT PAPERS.. 


Just the thing for the Amateur 
Photographer, the manipulation 
being both simple and rapid. 


RELEA MATT is a pure collodion 
paper. It is REALLY MATT, not a 
semi-gloss paper. The prints on 
this paper are more like platinum 
prints than any other paper on 
the market. 


VINDEX MATT is a gelatine matt 
paper, the results resembling car- 
bon prints. Any tint from red 
chalk to engraving black can be 
obtained. Both these papers can 
be toned in a single separate tone- 
ing bath. 

We also nfanufacture Peerless and 

Special Brilliant Papers and Enamel 

and Matt Bromide Papers. 


PALMER & CROUGHTON, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ridden the Clipper Chainless constantly for two months § 


| The Ni ‘ 
Bevel Geared 
CYCLES Z 
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